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THE AMERICAN POLITICAL TRADITION 
PETER F. DRUCKER 


1 


THE American party system has been under attack almost continu- 
ously since it took definite form in the time of Andrew Jackson. 
The criticism has always been directed at the same point: America’s 
political pluralism, the distinctively American organization of 
government by compromise of interests, pressure groups and 
sections. And the aim of the critics from Thaddeus Stevens to 
Henry Wallace has always been to substitute for this ‘unprincipled’ 
pluralism, a government based on ‘ideologies’ and ‘principles’. 
But never before—at least not since the Civil War years — 
has the crisis been as acute as in this last decade; for the 
political problems which dominate our national life to-day (foreign 
policy and industrial policy) are precisely the problems which 
interest and pressure-group compromise is least equipped to handle. 
And while the symptoms of crisis (a left-wing Third Party and the 
threatened split-off of the Southern Wing) are more alarming in the 
Democratic Party, the Republicans are hardly much better off. The 
1940 boom for the ‘idealist’ Wilkie and the continued inability to 
attract a substantial portion of the labour vote, are signs that the 
Republican Party too is under severe ideological pressure. 

Yet, there is very little understanding of the problem — precisely 
because there is so little understanding of the basic principle of 
American pluralism. Of course, every United States politician must 
be able instinctively to work in terms of sectional and interest 
compromise; and the voter takes it for granted. But there is little 
awareness of the fact that organization on the basis of sectional and 
interest compromise is both the distinctively American form of politi- 
cal organization and the cornerstone of nearly all major political 
institutions of the U.S.A. And there is even less understanding 
that sectional and interest-group pluralism is not just the venal 
expediency of that stock-villain of American folklore, the ‘ politician’, 
but that it is itself a basic ideology, a basic principle — and 
is the very foundation of free society and government in the United 
States, 

To find an adequate analysis of the principle of government by 
sectional and interest compromise we have to go back almost a 
hundred years to John C. Calhoun and to his two political treatises? 


14 Disquisition on Government and A Discourse on the Constitution and 
Government of the United States. 
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published after his death in 1852. This may appear absurd, for it is 
almost an axiom of American history that Calhoun’s political 
theories, subtle, even profound though they may have been, were 
reduced to irrelevance by the Civil War. Yet, this axiom is nothing 
but a myth of the Reconstruction Period. Of course, the specific 
occasion for which Calhoun formulated his theories, the Slavery 
issue, has been decided. And in place of the constitutional veto 
power of the states over national legislation, by means of which 
Calhoun proposed to formalize the principle of sectional and interest 
compromise, was substituted in actual practice the much more 
powerful and much more elastic, but extra-constitutional and extra- 
legal, veto power of sections, interests and pressure groups in 
Congress and within the parties. But his basic principle itself, that 
every major interest in the country, whether regional, economic or 
religious, is to possess a veto power on political decisions directly 
affecting it, the principle which Calhoun called — rather obscurely — 
‘the rule of concurrent majority’, has become the organizing principle 
of American politics. And it is precisely this principle that is under 
fire today. 

What makes Calhoun so important to the understanding of 
American politics, is not just that he saw the importance in American 
political life of sectional and interest pluralism; other major analysts 
of our government, Tocqueville, for instance, or Bryce or Wilson, 
have seen that too. But Calhoun, perhaps aloné, saw in it more 
than a rule of expediency, imposed by the country’s size and justi- 
fiable by results if at all. He saw in it a basic principle of free 
government. 


Without this [the rule of concurrent majority based on interests 
rather than on principles] there can be... no constitution. The 
assertion is true in reference to all constitutional governments, 
be their forms what they may. It is, indeed, the negative power 
which makes the constitution — and the positive which makes 
the government. The one is the power of acting — and the other 
the power of preventing or arresting action. The two, combined, 
make constitutional government. 

... it follows, necessarily, that where the numerical majority 
has the sole control of the government, there can be no consti- 
tution ...and hence, the numerical, unmixed with the con- 


1 Calhoun’s extreme legalism, his belief that everything had to be spelled out 
in the written Constitution — a belief he shared with his generation — is one of 
the major reasons why the importance of his thesis has not been generally 
recognized. Indeed it is of the very essence of the concept of ‘concurrent majority’ 
that it cannot be made official and legal in an effective government — the express 
veto such as the U.N. Charter gives to the Great Powers makes government 
impossible. 
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current majority, necessarily forms, in all cases, absolute 
government. 

... The principle by which they [governments] are upheld and 
preserved ...in constitutional governments is compromise; — 
and in absolute governments is force... . 


And however much the American people may complain in words 
about the unprincipled nature of their political system, by their 
actions they have always shown that they too believe that without 
sectional and interest compromises there can be no constitutional 
government. If this is not grasped, American government and 
politics must appear not only cheap to the point of venality, they 
must also appear utterly irrational and unpredictable. 


2 


Sectional and interest pluralism has moulded all American 
political institutions. It is the method — entirely unofficial and 
extra-constitutional — through which the organs of government are 
made to function, through which leaders are selected, policies 
developed, men and groups organized for the conquest and manage- 
ment of political power. In particular it is the explanation for the 
most distinctive features of the American political system: the way 
in which the Congress operates, the way in which major government 
departments are set up and run, the qualifications for ‘eligibility’ as 
a candidate for elective office, and the American party structure. 

To all foreign observers of Congress two things have always 
remained mysterious: the distinction between the official party label 
and the ‘blocs’ which cut across party lines; and the power and 
function of the Congressional Committees. And most Americans 
though less amazed by the phenomena are equally baffled. 

The ‘blocs’ — the ‘Farm Bloc’, the ‘Friends of Labour in the 
Senate’, the ‘Business Groups’, etc. — are simply the expression of 
the basic tenet of sectional and interest pluralism that major 
interests have a veto on legislation directly affecting them. For this 
reason they must cut across party lines —i.e. lines expressing the 
numerical rather than the ‘concurrent’ majority. And because these 
blocs have only a negative veto (and that only on measures directly 
affecting them), they cannot in themselves be permanent groupings 
replacing the parties. They must be loosely organized; and one and 
the same member of Congress must at different times vote with 
different blocs. The strength of the blocs does not rest on their 
numbers but on the basic mores of American politics which grant 
every major interest group a limited self-determination — as ex- 
pressed graphically in the near-sanctity of a senatorial filibuster. 


1 A Disquisition on Government, Columbia S.C., 1852, pp. 35-7. 
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The power of the ‘Farm Bloc’, for instance, does not rest on the 
numerical strength of the rural vote (a minority vote even in the 
Senate with its disproportionate representation of the thinly popu- 
lated agricultural states) but on its ‘strategic’ strength, that is on its 
being the spokesman for a recognized major interest. 

The subordination of a major interest is possible, but only in a 
temporary emergency. Most of the New Deal measures were, 
palpably, neither temporary nor emergency measures; yet their 
sponsors had to present them, and convincingly, as ‘temporary 
emergency measures’ because they could be enacted only by over- 
riding the extra-constitutional veto of the business interests. Once 
the excuse of the ‘temporary emergency’ had lost its plausi- 
bility, that major interest could no longer be voted down; and the 
policy collapsed. By 1946, for instance, labour troubles could only 
be resolved on a basis acceptable to both labour and employer: 
higher wages and higher prices. (Even if a numerical majority had 
been available to legislate against either party — and the business 
group could probably still have been voted down two and a half 
years ago — the solution had to be acceptable to both parties.) 

The principle of sectional and interest compromise leads directly 
to the congressional committee system — a system to which there 
is no parallel anywhere else in the world. Congress, especially the 
House, has largely abdicated to its committees because only in the 
quiet and secrecy of a committee room can sectional compromises 
be worked'out. The discussion on the floor and the recorded vote 
are far too public for this purpose and are therefore largely for 
the folks back home. But a committee’s business is to arrive 
at an agreement between all major sectional interests affected, 
and it is this which explains the importance of getting a bill 
before the ‘right’ committee. In any but an American legislature, 
the position of each member, once a bill is introduced, is fixed 
by the stand of his party, which, in turn, is decided on grounds 
that have little to do with the measure itself but are rather 
dictated by the balance of power within the government and 
by the party programme. Hence it makes little difference 
which committee discusses a bill or whether it goes before a com- 
mittee at all. But in the United States, a bill’s assignment to a 
specific committee decides which interest groups are to be recognized 
as affected by the measure and therefore entitled to a part in writing 
it (‘who is to have standing before the committee’); for each com- 
mittee represents a specific constellation of interests. In many cases 
this first decision therefore decides the fate of a proposed measure, 
especially as the compromise worked out by the committee is 
generally accepted once it reaches the floor, especially in the House. 

It is not only Congress but each individual member of Congress 
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who is expected to operate according to the ‘rule of concurrent 
majority’. He is considered both a representative of the American 
people and responsible to the national interest, and also a delegate 
of his constituents and responsible to their particular interests. 
Wherever the immediate interests of his constituents are not in 
question, he is to be a statesman, wherever their conscience or their 
pocket books are affected, he is to be a business agent. This is in 
sharp contrast to the theory on which any parliamentary govern- 
ment is based — a theory developed almost two hundred years ago 
in Edmund Burke’s famous speech to the voters at Bristol — accord- 
ing to which a member of Parliament represents the common weal 
rather than his constituents. Hence in all parliamentary government, 
the representative can be a stranger to his constituency —in the 
extreme case, as in the Germany of the Weimar Republic, there was 
one national list of candidates who ran for all constituencies. The 
Congressman, however, must be a resident of his constituency. And 
while an American Senator considers it a compliment and an asset 
to be called ‘Cotton Ed Smith’, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons not so long ago reprimanded a member for calling another 
member — an Official of the miners’ union —a ‘representative of 
the coal miners’. 

The principle of sectional and interest pluralism also explains why 
the United States is the only nation where Cabinet members are 
charged by law with the representation of special interests — labour, 
agriculture, commerce. In every other country an agency of the 
government — any agency of the government — is solemnly sworn 
to guard the public interest against ‘the interests’. But in America 
the concept of a government department as the representative of a 
special interest group is carried down to smaller agencies and even 
to divisions and branches of a department. This was particularly 
noticeable during the war in such fights as that between OPA 
(representing the consumer) and the War Production Board (repre- 
senting the producer), or, within WPB between the Procurement 
branches, speaking for the war industries, and the Civilian Require- 
ments Branch, speaking for the industries producing for the ‘home 
front’. 

The mystery of ‘eligibility’ — the criterion which decides who will 
make a promising candidate for public office — has baffled many 
foreign and American observers; it baffled Bryce for instance. But 
it, also, traces back to the ‘rule of concurrent majority’. Eligibility 
simply means that a candidate must not be unacceptable to any 
major interest, religious or regional group within the electorate; it 
is primarily a negative qualification. Eligibility operates on all 
levels and applies to all elective offices. It has been brilliantly 
analysed in ‘Boss’ Flynn’s You are the Boss. His classical example 
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4 the selection of Harry Truman as Democratic Vice-Presidential 
Candidate in 1944. Truman was ‘eligible’ rather than Wallace 
Byrnes or Douglas precisely because he was unknown; because he 
was neither Easterner nor Westerner nor Southerner, because he 
was neither New Deal nor Conservative, etc., in short because 
he had no one trai: strong enough to offend anybody anywhere. 

But the central institution based on sectional pluralism is the 
American political party. Completely extra-constitutional, the 
wonder and the despair of every foreign observer, the American 
party (rather than the States) has become the instrument to 
realize Calhoun’s ‘rule of concurrent majority’. In stark contrast 
to the parties of Europe, the American party has no programme 
and no purpose except to organize divergent groups for the 
common pursuit fand conquest of power. Its unity is one of 
action, not of belief. Its only rule is to attract — or at least not to 
repel — the largest possible number of groups. It must, by definition, 
be acceptable equally to the right and the left, the rich and the poor, 
the farmer and the worker, the Protestant and the Catholic, the 
native and the foreign-born. It must be able to rally Mr Rankin 
of Mississippi and Mr Marcantonio of New York — or Senator 
Flanders and Colonel McCormick — behind the same presidential 
candidate and the same ‘platform’. As soon as it becomes unable 
to appeal at least to a minority in every major group (as soon, in 
other words, as it provokes the veto of one section, interest or 
class) a party is in danger of disintegration. Whenever a party loses 
its ability to fuse sectional pressures and class interests into one 
national policy, the party system (and with it the American 
political system) is in crisis. 


3 


The weaknesses of sectional and interest compromise are far more 
obvious than its virtues; they have been hammered home for a 
hundred years. Francis Lieber, who brought to the United States 
the dominant German political theories of the early nineteenth 
century, attacked pluralism in Calhoun’s own state of South Caro- 
lina a century ago. Twenty years later Walter Bagehot contrasted, 
impressively, General Grant’s impotent administration with those 
of Gladstone and Disraeli to show the superiority of British party 
organization. But the most thorough and most uncompromising 
criticism came from Woodrow Wilson; and every single one of the 
Professor’s points was amply borne out by his later experience as 
President. Time has not made these weaknesses any less dangerous. 

There is, first of all, the inability of a political system based on the 
‘rule of concurrent majority’ to resolve conflicts of principle. All 
a pluralist system can do is to deny the existence of ‘ideological’ 
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conflicts, as they are called nowadays. These conflicts, a pluralist 
must assert, are funadmentally either struggles for naked power or 
frictions between interest groups which could be resolved if only the 
quarrelling parties sat down around a conference table. Perhaps the 
most perfect, because most naive, expression of this belief remains 
the late General Paton’s remark that the Nazis were, after all, not so 
very different from Republicans or Democrats. (Calhoun, while less 
naive, was just as unable to understand the reality of ‘ideological’ 
conflict in and around the slavery problem.) 

In nine cases out of ten the refusal to acknowledge the existence 
of ideological conflict is beneficial. It prevents fights for power, or 
clashes of interests, from flaring into religious wars where irreconcil- 
able principles collide. It promotes compromise where compromise 
is possible. But in a genuine clash of principles — and, whatever the 
pluralists say, there are such clashes —the ‘rule of concurrent 
majority’ breaks down, as it did, in Calhoun’s generation, before 
the profound reality of the slavery issue. Indeed a legitimate ideo- 
logical conflict is actually aggravated by the pluralists’ refusal to 
accept its reality. The compromisers who thought the slavery issue 
could be settled by the meeting of good intentions, or by the payment 
of money, may have done more than the Abolitionists to make the 
Civil War inevitable. 

Another serious weakness of sectional and interest pluralism is 
that it amounts to a principle of inaction. The popular assertion 
‘it’s better to make the wrong decision than to do nothing at all’, 
is, of course, fallacious; but no nation, however unlimited its 
resources, can have a very effective policy if its government is based 
on a principle that directs it to do nothing important except unanim- 
ously. Moreover, pluralism increases exorbitantly the weight of 
well-organized small interest groups, especially when they lobby 
against a decision. Congress can far too easily be high-pressured 
into emasculating a bill by the expedient of omitting some of its 
pertinent provisions, but only with much greater difficulty can 
Congress be moved to positive action. This explains, to a large 
extent, the eclipse of Congress during the last hundred years, both in 
popular respect and in its actual momentum as a policy-making organ 
of government. Congress, which the Founding Fathers had intended 
to be the central organ of government — a role which it fulfilled up 
to the time of Andrew Jackson — became the compound representa- 
tive of sections and interests and, consequently, progressively 
incapable of national leadership. 

Pluralism gives full weight — more than full weight — to sections 
and interests; but who is to represent the national welfare? Ever 
since the days of Calhoun, the advocates of pluralism have tried to 
dodge this question by contending that the national interest is equal 
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to the sum of all particular interests, and that it therefore does not 
need a special organ of representation. But this specious argument 
is contradicted by the most elementary observation. In practice, 
pluralism tends to resolve sectional and class conflicts at the expense 
of the national interest, which is represented by nobody in particular, 

These weaknesses had already become painfully obvious while 
Calhoun was alive and active — during the decade after Andrew 
Jackson, the first President of pluralism. Within a few years of 
Calhoun’s death, the inability of the new system to comprehend and 
to resolve an ideological conflict — ultimately its inability to repre- 
sent and to guard the national interest — had brought about catas- 
trophe. For a hundred years and more, American political thought 
has therefore revolved round attempts to counteract, if not to over- 
come, these weaknesses. Three major developments of American 
constitutional life were the result: the growth of the functions and 
powers of the President and his emergence as a ‘leader’ rather than 
as the executive agent of the Congress; the rise of the Supreme Court, 
with its ‘rule of law’, to the position of arbiter of policy; the develop- 
ment of a unifying ideology — the ‘American Creed’. 

Of these the most important — and the least noticed —is the 
‘American Creed’. I know of no major writer since de Tocqueville 
who has given much attention to it. Yet even the term ‘un-American’ 
cannot be translated successfully into any other idiom. In no other 
country could the identity of the nation with a certain set of ideas 
be assumed — at least, not under a free government. This unique and 
unforced agreement on principles appears, for instance, in the refusal 
of the American voter to accept Socialists and Communists as 
‘normal’ parties, simply because both groups refuse to accept the 
assumption of a common American ideology. It appears also in the 
indigenous structure of the American labour movement with its 
emphasis on interest pressure rather than on a political doctrine. 

In Europe, a universal creed would be considered incompatible 
with a free society. Before the advent of totalitarianism, no Euro- 
pean country had ever known anything comparable to the flag salute 
of the American school child.t_ For in Europe most political activity 
is based on ideological differences, and consequently to introduce a 
uniform ideology into a European country is to stamp out all opposi- F 
tion. In the United States, ideological homogeneity is the basis of | 
political diversity. It makes possible the almost unlimited freedom 
of interest groups, religious groups and pressure groups, and thus [| 
becomes the very basis of free government. The assumption of 


1 The perhaps most profound discussion of the American ideological cohesion 
can be found in the two decisions of the Supreme Court on the compulsory flag > 
salute, and in the two dissents therefrom, which deserve high rating among | — 
American state papers. 3 
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ideological unity gives the United States the minimum of cohesion 
without which its political system simply could not have worked. 


4 


But is even the ‘American dream’ enough to make a system based 
on the ‘rule of concurrent majority’ work today? Can pluralism 
handle the two major problems of American politics (the formulation 
of a foreign policy, and the political organization of an industrial 
society) any more successfully than it could handle the slavery issue? 
Or is the American political system as much in crisis as it was in the 
last years of Calhoun’s life, and for pretty much the same reasons? 

A foreign policy can never be evolved by adding together 
particular interests — regional, economic or racial — or by finding 


/ acompromise among them; it must supersede them. If Calhoun’s 


contention that the national interest will automatically be served by 
serving the interests of the parts is provably wrong anywhere, it is 
so in the field of foreign affairs. One example will suffice: Mr 
. Truman’s vacillating Palestine policy, which sprang from the 
/ necessity of recognizing the interests of oil and the power of the 
Jewish vote. 

A foreign policy and a party system seem to be compatible only 
if the parties are organized on the basis of programmes, that is, on 
principles. If there are no general principles, a foreign policy will 
become a series of improvisations, without rhyme or reason. And 
in a free society, in which parties compete for votes and power, the 
formulation of a foreign policy may thus force the parties into 
ideological attitudes which will sooner or later be reflected in their 
domestic policies also. 

This was clearly realized in the early years of the Republic, when 
foreign policy was vital to the new nation, clinging precariously to a 
long seaboard without hinterland, engaged in a radical experiment 
with new political institutions and surrounded by the Great Powers 
of that time, England, France and Spain, all of them actually or 
potentially hostile. This awareness of foreign policy largely explains 
why the party system of the Founding Fathers — especially of Hamil- 
_ ton — was an ideological one. It also explains why the only positive 
_ foreign-policy concept which the United States developed during the 
entire nineteenth century (the Monroe Doctrine), was formulated 
by the last two politically active survivors of the founding generation, 
, Monroe and John Quincy Adams. No matter how little Calhoun 
himself realized it, his doctrine would have been impossible without 


| the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars which, during the 


‘ most critical period of American integration, kept its potential 
_ European enemies engaged. By 1820, the country had become too 
strong, had taken in too much territory, to be easily attacked; and 
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was still not strong enough, and far too absorbed by the develop. 
ment of its own interior, to play a part in international affairs, fF 
Hence Calhoun (and all America with him) could push foreign f 
policy out of their minds so completely that it is possible to write f 
a comprehensive work on an important historical period without so F 
much as a mention of foreign affairs, as Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jun., [ 
managed to do in his Age of Jackson. P 

But to-day foreign policy is again as vital for the survival of the fF 


United States as it ever was during the administrations of Washing. F i 


ton and Jefferson. And it has to bea foreign policy, i.e., a making of 
decisions: neither ‘isolationism’ nor ‘internationalism’ will do, | 
(For ‘internationalism’ — the search for formulae which will pro- 
vide automatic decisions, even in advance — is also a refusal to have | 
a foreign policy, and it may well have done as much harm as ‘isola- F 
tionism’, perhaps more.) To survive as the strongest of the Great 
Powers, the United States may even have to accept permanently > 
the supremacy of foreign policies over domestic affairs, however | 
much this may go against basic American convictions. But because ) 
no foreign policy can be evolved by the compromise of sectional [ 
interests or economic pressures, neither party, as today constituted, } 
can easily adapt itself to the development of a foreign policy. 

The other great national need is to resolve the political problems [ 
of an industrial society. An industrial society is by nature ultra- 
pluralistic, because it develops class and interest groups that are far 
stronger, and far more tightly organized, than any interest group ina | 
pre-industrial age. A few big corporations, a few big unions, may 
be the controlling forces in an industrial society. These groups can 
put decisive pressure on society: they can throttle social and economic 
life. 

The problem does not lie in the anti-social behaviour of this or 
that group but in the nature of industrial society, which bears much 
closer resemblance to feudalism than to the trading society of the 
nineteenth century. Its political problems are similar to those which 
feudalism had to solve — and failed to solve. It is in perpetual danger 
of disintegration into virtually autonomous fiefs, principalities, ‘free 
cities’, ‘robber baronies’ and ‘exempt bishoprics’ — the authority 
and the interest of the nation trampled underfoot, autonomous 
groups uniting to control the central power in their own interest or 
disregarding government in the civil conflict of class warfare. And 
the alternative to such a collapse into anarchy or civil war — the 
suppression of classes and interest groups by an all-powerful 
government — is hardly more attractive. i 

An industrial society cannot function without an organ able to | 
superimpose the national interest on economic or class interests. | 


Something more than a mere arbiter is needed. To establish the )) | 
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.— ‘rules of civilized industrial warfare’, as did both the Wagner Act 


' and the Taft-Hartley Act, is an attempt to avoid the need for 
| policies by equalizing the strength of the conflicting sections; but it 
» can lead only to deadlock, to collusion against the national interest, 
' or to the attempt to make the national authority serve the interest 
- of one side against that of the other. In other words, an industrial 
» society cannot fully accept Calhoun’s assumption that the national 
© good will evolve from the satisfaction of particular interests. An 


. | industrial society without national policy will become both anarchic 


_ and despotic. 

Small wonder that, there has been increasing demand for a radical 
change which would substitute ideological parties and policies for 
' the pluralist parties and the ‘rule of concurrent majority’ of the 
’ American tradition. Henry Wallace’s Third-Party Movement, while 
» the most publicized, may well be the least significant development; 
\ for third parties are, after all, nothing new in our political history. 
| But for the first time in a hundred years there is a flood of books — 
' and by serious students of American government — advocating 
radical constitutional reform. However much Senator Fulbright, 
Henry Hazlitt and Thomas Finletter disagree on details they are at 
one in demanding the elimination — or at least the limitation — of 
_ the ‘rule of concurrent majority’, and its replacement by an ideo- 
» logical system operating on parliamentary lines. More significant 
even may be Walter Reuther’s new unionism with its blend of tradi- 
_ tional pressure tactics and working-class programme. 


5 


Yet all these critics and reformers not only fail to ask themselves 
whether an ideological system of politics would really be any better 
equipped to cope with the great problems of today, but they also 
never stop to consider the unique strength of the traditional system 
of the United States. 

This traditional system makes sure that there is always a legitimate 
government in the country, and to provide such a government is the 
| first duty of any political system — a duty which a great many of the 
_ political systems known to man have never discharged. It minimizes 
| conflicts by using, rather than suppressing, conflicting forces. It 
makes it almost impossible for the major parties to become entirely 
| irresponsible; neither party can afford to draw strength from the 
| kind of demagogic opposition, without governmental responsibility, 
_ which perpetually nurtures Fascist and Communist parties abroad. 
Hence while the two national parties are willing to embrace any 


' Movement or any group within the country that commands a suffi- 


j cient following, they in turn force every group to bring its demands 
-, Into agreement with the beliefs, traditions and prejudices of the 
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people. Further, the system of sectional and interest compromise is [ 


one of the only two ways known to man in which a free government f ; 


and a free society can survive. And it is, moreover, the only one at 
all adapted to the conditions of American life and acceptable to the Ff 
American people. 

The central problem in a free government is that of factions, | 
Logically, a free government and factions appear to be incompatible, 
But whatever the cause — vanity and pride, lust for power, virtue 
or wickedness, greed or the desire to help others — faction is inherent 
in human nature and in human society. For 2000 years the best f 
minds in politics have tried to devise a factionless society — through 
education (Plato), through elimination of property (Thomas More), } 
through concentration on the life of the spirit outside of worldly P 
ambition (the political tradition of Lutheranism). To save freedom f 
by abolishing faction was the spring of Rousseau’s thought. But to F 


create the factionless free society is as hopeless a task as to set upf j; 


perpetual motion. From Plato to Rousseau, wherever political } 
thought has demanded that factions be suppressed, it has sought F 
to preserve freedom only by abolishing the conditions of freedom. [| 

The Anglo-American political tradition alone has succeeded in 
breaking out of this vicious circle. Going back to Hooker and Locke, 
and building on the rich tradition of free government in the cities | 
of the late middle ages, Anglo-American political realism discovered | 
that if factions cannot be suppressed, they must be used to make a 
free government both freer and stronger. This one basic concept 
distinguishes Anglo-American political theory and practice from 
continental European politics, and accounts for the singular success 
of free and popular governments in both countries. Elsewhere 
in the western world the choice has always been between extreme 
faction (which makes government impotent, if not impossible, and 
inevitably leads to civil war) and autocracy, which justifies the sup- 
pression of liberty with the need for effective and orderly govern- 
ment. Nineteenth-century France with its six revolutions, or near | 
revolutions, stands for one, the totalitarian governments of our time 
for the other, alternative of continental politics. 

But the real discovery on which the Anglo-American achievement 
rests is that factions can be used constructively only if they are en- | 
compassed within a frame of unity. A free government on the basis > 
of sectional interest groups is possible only when there is no ideologi- 
cal split within the country. This is the American solution. Another f) 
conceivable solution is to channel the driving forces, the vectors of | 
society, into ideological factions which obtain their cohesion from 
a programme for the whole of society, and from a creed. But that F 
presupposes an unquestioned ruling class with a common outlook | 
on life, with uniform mores and a traditional, if not inherent, 7 
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/ economic security. Given that sort of ruling class, the antagonist 
- jn an ideological system can be expected to be a ‘loyal opposition’, 
that is, to accept the rules of the game and to see himself as a partner 
rather than as a potential challenger to civil war. But a ruling class 
' accepted by the people as a whole, and feeling itself responsible to 
. the people as a whole, cannot be created by fiat or overnight. In 
| antiquity only Rome, in modern times only England achieved it. On 
_ the Continent, all attempts to create a genuine ruling class have 
| failed dismally. 

| In the United States, the ruling-class solution was envisaged by 
- Alexander Hamilton and seemed close to realization under the 
| Presidents of the ‘Virginia Dynasty’. Hamilton arrived at his con- 
| cept with inescapable consistency; he was absorbed by the search 
for a foreign policy and for the proper organization of an industrial 
) society, precisely the two problems which, as we have seen, pluralism 
| is least equipped to resolve. But even if Hamilton had not made the 
| fatal mistake of identifying wealth with rulership, the American 
- people could not have accepted his thesis. A ruling class was in- 
' compatible with mass immigration and with the explosive territorial 
expansion of nineteenth-century America. It was even more incom- 
patible with the American concept of equality. And there is no reason 
to believe that contemporary America is any more willing to accept 
_ Hamilton’s concept, Mr James Burnham’s idea of the managerial 
élite notwithstanding. The United States, as a free country, has no 
alternative, it seems, to the ‘rule of concurrent majority’, no alterna- 
tive to sectional pluralism as the device by means of which factions 
can be made politically effective. 

It will be very difficult indeed to resolve the problems of foreign 
and of industrial policy on the pluralist basis and within the interest- 
group system, though not provably more difficult than to solve 
them on another, an ideological, basis. It will be all the harder as 
the two problems are closely interrelated; the effectiveness of any 
American foreign policy depends, in the last analysis, on the ability 
of America to show the world a successful and working model of an 
industrial society. But if success is to be achieved at all, it will be with- 
' in the traditional system — horse-trading, log-rolling and politicking 
_ allincluded. An old saying has it that the United States lives simul- 
| taneously in a world of Jeffersonian beliefs and of Hamiltonian 
tealities. Out of these two, Calhoun’s concept of ‘the rule of con- 
, current majority’ alone can make one viable whole. The need for a 
) formulated foreign policy and for a national policy of industrial 
» order is real — but not more so than the need for a genuine under- 
> standing of the fundamental American fact that the pluralism of 
') sectional and interest compromise is the warp of America’s political 
3 fabric which cannot be plucked out without unravelling the whole. 
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RIMBAUD AND THE ‘ILLUMINATIONS’ 
ELIZABETH SEWELL 


Pleurant, je voyais de 1’or — et ne pus boire. 


A line of poetry need not necessarily suggest a line of thought. It : 
is one of the minor delights of that art that one can go round all f 
day murmuring a line or two of poetry to oneself without troubling 


at all about its relevance or intellectual connections. But here the 


line from Rimbaud’s poem Larme quoted at the head of this page 
did suggest something, particularly when set alongside Dr Starkie’s 
comments on the poem itself, from the new edition of her work on > 
Rimbaud.1 These are as follows: ‘The poem Larme loses none > 
of its beauty, but acquires a new meaning, if we realize that it refers F 
to the alchemist’s aurum potabile, liquid gold, which is the universal 


panacea ... The poem, however, was written during a time of dis- 


couragement and despair...’ This provides as good a starting point F 
as any: a line of a Rimbaud poem of uncertain interpretation, the F 
notion of poetry, its beauty and significance, a reference to alchemy f 


and magic, and finally, a sense of discouragement. 


Rimbaud’s words might be an echo of what many people must f 
feel about his poetry, particularly the J//uminations, with which this 
article is concerned. His work is both fashionable and hard tof 
understand, and the reactions of his readers might well be that there F 
is poetry here, possessing undoubted beauty and perhaps also > 
significance, but that these are in some way unattainable; and the 
result is bewildered discouragement. ‘Pleurant, je voyais de l’or — et 


ne pus boire.’ It is in such moments that one may turn to the critic, 
in this case to Dr Starkie, for assistance in disentangling this muddle 
of poetry, obscurity and depression. 

To clear things up, Dr Starkie offers a way of thinking, a method 


of interpretation, explaining much of the poetry in the J//uminations | 
in terms of alchemical imagery and thought. In the preface (pp. 14> 
and 18), we are told that the central thesis of the book is that Rim- F 
baud at the height of his creative activity believed he had acquired F 
magic powers, and that the most important difference between this >) 
book and the earlier interpretation is the discovery of the influence | 
which magic and alchemy exerted upon Rimbaud’s thought, style, F) 
imagery and aesthetic doctrine. In the course of the work, images} 
from many of the most beautiful of the J//uminations are given 
alchemical interpretation, Fleurs for instance, or Génie, the passage 


1 Arthur Rimbaud, Hamish Hamilton, London, 1947. 
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from Enfance IV, ‘Je vois longtemps la mélancolique lessive d’or 
du couchant’, or the poem that begins 


O saisons, 6 chateaux, 
Quelle Ame est sans défauts? 


where we learn of the part played by the concept of the four seasons 
in alchemical doctrine. 

Here is a wealth of learning and alchemical lore, with Merlin 
and the Cabbala and Hermes Trismegistus for good measure. But 
since what really matters is poetry, and here the poetry of these 
obscure and lovely J/luminations, the question is: what have alchemy 
and magic to do with it? Can the part that these played in Rimbaud ’s 
mind ‘resolve me of all ambiguities’, as Faustus wished his magic to 
do, or shed light on the significance of the poetry as such? It is 
claimed that it does, that (as the publisher says) ‘anyone who reads 
» this book will feel that he understands Rimbaud’s poetry for the 
| first time’. But disappointment follows. If this were just a biography 
> or just an exposition of Rimbaud’s debt to magical lore, everything 
would be all right. It is both the strength and weakness of the work, 
however, that it is more. It raises in connection with the J//umina- 
tions such fundamental questions as the nature of the obscurity and 
of the construction of poetry. In one way this is all to the good, and 
' the work certainly provides material for thought; but the way of 
» thinking suggested here, which should connect all the elements into 
a significant whole, fails of its task. Alchemical magic is not ade- 
quate as an interpretation of the poetry, and the mind athirst for 
' enlightenment is offered by way of drink — aurum potabile. ‘Pleurant 
| je voyais de l’or — et ne pus boire.’ 

' The odd thing is that magic, which is a way of thinking, is in one 
sense the answer, or perhaps it is the answer to a different question. 
For the essential question about the J//uminations is not: What mean- 
ing, alchemical or otherwise, can we attribute to these poems? but: 
What makes this extraordinary jumble of words and images, no 
matter where they come from, into poetry? The absence of a satis- 
' factory answer in this book is, I think, due to the fact that the notions 
| ofalchemy and magic are used to interpret the e/ements of the poems; 
but what is needed is something that will interpret not the elements 
) but the relations between them, the way they hold together, for upon 
| this depends the poetry of the I//uminations, and poetry in general. 
| The elements of any poem are words, and Dr. Starkie suggests 
» that in these particular poems the words are held together by no 
» connecting principle discoverable by the mind. In fact a warning is 
) issued against any such attempt: ‘All Rimbaud’s efforts have gone 
to prevent the control and the comment of his own rational mind 
and that of the pompous critic would be no more welcome’ (p. 219). 
B 
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“In the latter [the prose poems] he wrote, as it were, automatically, 
without logical control’ (p. 214). ‘They are in the nature of incanta- 
tions, words strung together, without logical order’ (p. 223). Ad- 
mittedly connections of a sort are suggested, and the poems are said 
to produce their effect by ‘the spontaneous power of suggestion’ 
(p. 223), by ‘evoking in the reader the poet’s emotional state and 
spiritual intuition’ (ibid.), by the fact that ‘the poems — like music — 
have an evocative meaning of their own which has nothing to do 
with the logical meaning of the words’ (p. 173). This seems most 
unsatisfactory, the more so since Rimbaud said of his own work 
(and Dr Starkie gives the quotation from Paterne Berrichon’s 
biography); ‘It means exactly what I’ve said, literally and com- 
pletely, in all respects’. That is explicit enough, and would not lead 
one to suppose an attempt to baffle and suppress the intellect in 
order to attain some musical, evocative, emotional and spiritual aim. 
There is something to be said for taking him at his word, as will be 
seen in a moment. But the matter goes deeper than that. If Rimbaud 
wrote automatically, then what he wrote was the product of hazard, 
the accumulation of the chance memories of an arbitrary existence, 
and however beautiful and interesting the result, it seems doubtful 
whether it could be art, or poetry. Valéry and Mallarmé, who ought 
to know, repeat over and over again that art and hazard are mutually 
exclusive: ‘s’éloigner de l’arbitraire, se fermer a l’accidentel’. If the 
Illuminations are poetry, one can presumably draw, Valéry’s conclu- 
sion: ‘Ce n’est pas avec des absences et des réves que 1’on impose a 
la parole de si précieux et de si rares ajustements. La véritable con- 
dition du véritable potte est ce qu il y a de plus distinct de 1’état de 
réve ... Celui méme qui veut écrire son réve se doit d’étre infiniment 
éveillé. > Taking Rimbaud quite literally then, we can try to discover 
what was in his mind when he wrote this sort of thing: 


Un envol de pigeons écarlates tonne autour de ma pensée. 
(Vies 1) 


Sur la pente du talus, les anges tournent leurs robes de laine, 
dans les herbages d’acier et d’émeraude. (Mystique) 


Le pavillon en viande saignante sur la soie des mers et des fleurs 
arctiques (elles n’existent pas). (Barbare) 


Here at least we have a question that seems capable of being 
investigated by the mind, and indeed it is one to which he himself 
supplies the answer: ‘Trouver une langue; — Du reste, toute parole 
étant idée, le temps d’un langage universel viendra! . . . Cette langue 
sera de 1’Ame pour 1’4me, résumant tout, parfums, sons, couleurs’ 

. (Lettre du Voyant)‘; Je vais dévoiler tous les mystéres . . . J’ai 
tous les talents’ (Une Saison en Enfer, Nuit de 1’Enfer); ‘Je me flattai 
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d’inventer un verbe poétique accessible, un jour ou I|’autre, a tous 
les sens’ (ibid. Alchimie du Verbe); ‘J’ai créé toutes les fétes, tous 
les triomphes, tous les drames’ (ibid. Adieu). The theme running 
through all these is the idea of universality, of all and everything. 
If we take this literally, as we have set out to do, it looks as if Rim- 
baud were trying to make his poetry include everything, to give it 
‘une valeur d’univers’ as Valéry said of Mallarmé, though the latter 
took the opposite road to infinity, and tried to make his poetry 
exclude everything. 

Now poetry consists of words, and so Rimbaud must have been 
trying to do something with words by which they would cease to be 
limited and relative and become infinite, cease to have reference only 
to something in particular (which after all is the normal function of 
words) and end up by including everything, shoes and ships and 
sealing wax and cabbages and kings and all. It sounds fantastic, 
but I believe it to be true, and if one takes it seriously one can find 
out how it could be done. 

Language can be looked at as a double relationship system. One 
half consists of the organization of letters and sounds, language in 
its visual and aural aspects, which I shall call ‘sound-look’; the other 
half is the system of references which the arrangement of letters and 
sounds in words calls up in the mind. These two are indissolubly 
tied together by the convention that ascribes a particular meaning 
to a particular word, and in consequence it is mistaken to say of 
Rimbaud or anyone else, that ‘words with him are no longer 
intended to bear their dictionary meaning’ (p. 419). They cannot 
help but bear their meaning if they are words. From this constant 
connection between a word and some sort of reference in the mind, 
provided of course that the word is not wholly unfamiliar, two things 
follow. First, language is bound by the fact of reference to the world 
of ordinary everyday experience as perceived by the mind, so that 
when the poet says: ‘Two red roses across the moon’, or ‘Il y a une 
cathédrale qui descend et un lac qui monte’ (Enfance III), the mind 
responds willy-nilly to the sound-look and produces an organization 
of references. The words in fact mean exactly what they say, in the 
Illuminations no less than elsewhere. 

The second result is that the poet has perforce to manipulate the 
mind’s memories of experience which will inevitably accompany the 
words he uses. Experience as we know it is necessarily limited; and 
consequently the reference system of language is also limited. The 
normal organization of language accepts, indeed, depends on these 
limitations for the performance of its function, communication. Ex- 
perience is organized into units with which are connected small 
groups of sound-look in language; these can then be organized into 
bigger groups, making (a) sentences, (b) sense. This is prose. It is 
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also the way in which a mind builds up its universe. ‘The limits of 
my language are the limits of my world.’ 

The poet wants to build a different universe in the mind. With 
this in view he can, if he chooses, abandon both syntax and sense; 
but he cannot abandon words if he is to write poetry, and words 
cannot be split off from experience in the mind. The double relation- 
ship system of language, sound-look and reference, has to be 
handled as a whole, from whose elements the poet must make not 
prose but poetry. The nature of poetry must therefore lie not in the 
nature of the elements themselves but in the organization of them. 
This explains why any interpretation that concerns itself with the 
elements does not touch the heart of the problem. 

If the aim is to create a new universe in the mind, the universe of 
poetry, then normal organization of language is useless, because this 
will create only the universe of prose. In its place the poet has two 
other systems of relations which he may adopt and by whose 
principles he may organize language so as to construct a new uni- 
verse. These are Number and Dream. Both are systems of the mind, 
independent of experience but not unrelated to it; for Number is 
used by the mind to order experience, and Dream is used by the 
mind to disorder experience. The normal construction of poetry is 
to apply these two neighbouring systems to the double relation- 
system of language, to adopt the organization of Number for the 
sound-look system (to make ‘Noble Numbers’ in fact), and to adopt 
the organization of Dream for the reference system, so that the 
images of experience form the elements but are given an order 
different from that of life as the waking mind knows it, and we can 
have a silver apple and a golden pear on a nut tree, for instance. 
The result at its best is a perfect equilibrium, balancing the forces of 
order and disorder in the mind by adopting the principles of Number 
and Dream, and freeing reference from its normal experience 
relations while holding the mind steady by a fixed organization of 
sound-look. 

There are, however, two other ways of constructing poetry which 
turn not upon the balancing of two things but on the adoption of 
the one to the exclusion of the other. It is not possible to suppress 
either sound-look or reference in words, but it is possible to con- 
centrate on one and to organize it so highly that it distracts the mind 
from the other. Thus it is possible to concentrate on sound-look 
and to construct from this a system based on the principles of 
Number and of its final conclusion, Logic, so that the mind’s atten- 
tion is drawn away from reference, and experience seems almost to 
have vanished. This is Mallarmé’s method, which aims at the order 
of Logic, at getting the whole of experience out of language. The 
opposite extreme, which is Rimbaud’s method, is to concentrate on 
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the reference system of language and to construct from this a system 
based on the principles of Dream and of its final conclusion Night- 
mare, where the mind’s attention is drawn away from sound-look. 
But it is only by sound-look, by the fixing of words to units of 
experience, that the mind can keep bits of experience separate and 
think with them. In Mallarmé’s system when perfected, nothing 
remains of experience, i.e. experience has become nothing. In 
Rimbaud’s system, when perfected, nothing remains to keep experi- 
ence separate, and everything runs into everything else, i.e. 
experience has become everything. 

In each case, however, it is a system, and that implies a principle 
of construction. Rimbaud said ‘Je tiens le systéme’, and the way of 
thinking suggested above may be a step towards the understanding 
of it. It does at least provide a solid intellectual basis on which the 
methods and principles of the construction of the J//uminations, and 
of the method of imparting them to the reader’s mind, can be traced 
in detail. It is an astounding thing to have attempted the deliberate 
creation Of a mental universe of everythingness, a total disorder, 
what Rimbaud calls ‘la plénitude du grand songe’ in the Lettre du 
Voyant; but he also said of himself ‘Jamais homme n’eut pareil 
veeu’ (Une Saison en Enfer, Vierge Folle) and ‘Je suis un inventeur 
bien autrement méritant que tous ceux qui m’ont précédé’ (Vies I). 

This approach to the poetry of Rimbaud at least enables us to 
account for much in it that is otherwise obscure, for the insistence 
on all and everything, for the ‘déréglement de tous les sens’ which 
must be implicit in the deliberate creation of disorder, for remarks 
such as: ‘Réve intense et rapide de groupes sentimentaux avec des 
_ €tres de tous les caractéres parmi toutes les apparences’ (Veillées II); 

‘Ta mémoire et tes sens ne seront que la nourriture de ton impulsion 
créatrice. Quant au monde, quand tu sortiras, que sera-t-il devenu? 
En tout cas, rien des apparences actuelles’ (Jeunesse IV); ‘L’éveil 
fraternel de toutes les énergies chorales et orchestrales et leurs 
applications instantanées, l’occasion, unique, de dégager nos sens!’ 
(Solde); and, ‘Ma sagesse est aussi dédaignée que le chaos. Qu’est 
mon néant, auprés de la stupeur qui vous attend?’ (Vies I). It throws 
light upon why Rimbaud abandoned regular verse (i.e. Number) in 
most of the J//uminations; why he said ‘Plus de mots’ and ‘Je ne sais 
plus parler’ in Une Saison en Enfer; why after he had given up 
poetry he took up mathematics and music — Dr Starkie calls the 
latter ‘the most curious of Rimbaud’s vagaries’, but if what he was 
interested in was the construction of systems of mental relations, it 
is not curious at all. 

It was suggested earlier that magic is in one sense the answer; 
what we have found is certainly magic of a kind, but magic as a way 
of thinking. Mallarmé by his poetry creates a system in the mind 
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which seems to have the power to make things disappear, and 
Rimbaud one which seems to make anything into anything else. For 
‘Dr Starkie Rimbaud’s poetry is illuminated by discovering in it 
references to magical lore; the poet is merely the inheritor of the 
language and properties of magic. But this does not go far enough, 
The poet is a magician in his own right, and Rimbaud a magician 
who dissolves the particularity of things. And if this is regarded, 
not as a formula, but as a guide to the interpretation of Rimbaud’s 
poetry, it will have the advantage of allowing us to take the poetry 
both literally and seriously. 
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BURTON’S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY’ 


SIEGBERT PRAWER 


1 


THE subject of Melancholy greatly interested dramatists from the 
early Shakespeare to John Ford, satirists from Overbury to Marston, 
and physicians and divines from Timothy Bright to Burton. The 
term was indeed a flexible one: it could be used, with equal facility, 
to denote the mopings of Armado in love with Jaquenetta, the 
Weltschmerz of Jaques, the bitterness of Malevole, the affectation 
of Master Matthew, and the ravings of Fletcher’s ‘passionate lord’. 
Burton himself offers a definition which tells us what melancholy is 
not rather than what it is. ‘A kind of dotage without a fever, having 
for his ordinary companions fear and sadness without any apparent 
occasion.” This definition was framed, as Burton admits, to dis- 
tinguish melancholy from such diseases as cramp and palsy (which 
cannot be termed dotage), frenzy (which is attended by fever), 
madness (which, though often the result of melancholy, has symp- 
toms other than fear and sadness), and from such ‘ordinary passions 
of fear and sorrow’ as have a definite and apparent occasion. It 
must therefore be our first task to distinguish what the word ‘melan- . 
choly’ suggested to Burton and to his contemporaries. 

Melancholy might, first of all, be a mood coming sudden from 
heaven like a drooping cloud: 


that transitory melancholy which goes and comes upon every 
small occasion of sorrow, need, sickness, trouble, fear, grief, 
passion, or perturbation of the mind; 


a mood to which all are subject without exception: 


no Stoic, none so wise, none so happy, none so patient, so 
generous, so godly, so divine, that can vindicate himself. 


This is not, however, the melancholy with which the Anatomy is 
principally concerned. Burton wishes to treat, not the transitory 
mood, but the permanent state, and shows himself unwilling even to 
allow the former to be styled ‘melancholy’ at all. He that is on 
occasion ‘dull, sad, sour, lumpish, ill-disposed, solitary, anyway 
moved or displeased’ is called ‘melancholy’ only ‘in an equivocal 
and improper sense’; and only a single sub-section of the Anatomy 
is devoted to his case. 

Far more important is another sense of the term: melancholy as 
an ingrained disposition. Elizabethan physiology professed (as is 
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well-known) to recognize in the human body four ‘humours’, whose 
mixture within the human body was thought, as hormones and 
chromosomes are today, to determine human character. In the 
ideal man, the humours would be equally mixed — in Shakespeare’s 
Brutus, for instance, or in Jonson’s Crites; while in others a single 
humour was thought to predominate and to determine character and 
disposition: ‘Men of hasty disposition we call choleric; of sad, 
melancholic; of heavy and dull, phlegmatic; of merry and cheerful, 
sanguine.” The melancholy man would be sad and downcast, 
with perhaps occasional flashes of merriment; he would seek solitude 
like Milton’s ‘Penseroso’, sit ‘in dogged silence on a stool’ like 
Master Matthew, pull his hat about his eyes like John Ford, or 
meditate under the yew tree like Cowley. Burton himself thought 
that his stars inclined him to melancholy of this kind. 

Beside being troubled by the predominance of this humour, the 
melancholy man might also, because of some physical or mental per- 
turbation, suffer from the ‘adustion’ or burning up of the humour. 
‘Melancholy adust’ is therefore the third implication of the term. 
If a humour ‘be stopped and cannot have his way, it becometh adust, 
and thereby malign and venomous’; it obfuscates the ‘vital spirits’ 
produced in the blood, so that black fumes gather in the mind, 
obscuring reason. When Polonius details how Hamlet, after deep 
dejection followed by loss of appetite and insomnia, began to act 
strangely, became subject to fits of delirium, and at last lost his 
reason, he gives us what contemporaries would recognize as an 
accurate case-history of a sufferer from this disease. 

‘Melancholy adust’ proved very useful to the Elizabethan doctor; 
whenever he was unable to diagnose a definite disease, he could 
declare that the patient suffered from this form of ‘burnt humour’. 
A single name was thus given to a multitude of vague symptoms 
arising from a vast variety of causes. Burton himself lists such 
diverse ‘occasions’ as the wrath of God, the machinations of the 
devil or of witches, the influence of the stars; old age, heredity, an 
ill-balanced diet, ‘immoderate Venus’, lack of exercise, idleness; the 
milk of the wet nurse, an unwise education, poverty, imprisonment; 
and among the ‘outward signs’ he includes leanness, hirsuteness, 
broad veins, a small head, a bald head, and stuttering. Well might 
he despair of listing all the symptoms of ‘this Chaos of Melancholy’. 

Yet a fourth and even wider meaning of the term may be dis- 
tinguished in the Anatomy. Melancholy implied, by definition, some 
sort of misaifection of understanding and will: 


Fracastorious, in his second book of intellect, calls those melan- 
choly, whom abundance of that same depraved humour of 
black choler hath so misaffected that they become mag ihence, 
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and dote in most things, or in all, belonging to election, will or 
other manifest operations of the understanding. 


But did not all men ‘dote’ in this way after the Fall? Might 
not, therefore, by a false syllogism, ‘melancholy’ be equated 
with human folly? Such an equation was in fact facilitated by an 
obvious link between the predominance of a single humour (and 
therefore of a single trait) in the melancholy man, and the predomin- 
ance of a single folly in the ‘fools’ of Theophrastus, of medieval 
satire, and of Brant’s Narrenschiff; and Burton found himself 
enabled to treat ‘folly’ and ‘melancholy’ as synonymous terms. 

The equation of these two terms enormously widened the scope of 
the Anatomy. The concept of folly included, first of all, pretence 
of wisdom, intellectual pride, anything, in fact, which went 
counter to such scriptural precepts as ‘Be not wise in thine own 
eyes’, ‘Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? More hope is of a 
fool than of him’; ‘Isaiah pronounceth a woe against such men, 
cap. 5. 21 “that are wise in their own eyes and prudent in their own 
sight’’.’ It embraced also, naturally enough, all human error: par- 
ticularly that which is so greatly stressed in the Anatomy, error about 
God, failure to recognize His essential goodness and benevolence, 
religious despair. ‘Transgression’, too, could be covered by this 
most elastic concept, for whoever is guilty of transgression lacks 
instruction, has failed to heed the precepts of secular and spiritual 
‘authorities’, and is therefore a ‘fool’. ‘Nemo malus qui non 
stultus’. ‘If none honest, none wise, then all fools.’ In the same 
way, all passion could be treated as ‘folly’: for Pauline theology con- 
demned the passions and exalted reason as their conqueror. Passion 
is opposed to reason; folly is opposed to reason: argal, ‘passion’ 
equals ‘folly’, as Burton demonstrates most clearly in his Section on 
Love-Melancholy. Since, moreover, ‘folly’ is anything opposed 
to reason, divine ecstasy and inspiration must also be ranged under 
this head — and Burton consequently declares: 


I may not deny that there is some folly approved, a divine fury, 
a holy madness, even a spiritual drunkenness, in the saints of 
God themselves. 


Last of all, Burton follows Brant who had denied that there was 
anyone 


der sagen darf fiirwahr 
Dass er sei weis ‘und nicht ein Narr’. 


All human activity is, in a sense, folly before God. ‘All the world is 
mad, that is melancholy, dotes.’ ‘If it be so that the Earth is a moon, 
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then are we also giddy, vertiginous and lunatic within this sublunary 
maze.’ 

It is now clear that ‘melancholy’ was a most convenient term which 
could denote any -kind of human folly, irrationality, or malaise 
attended by fear and sadness: its symptoms were so vague and 
general, that its presence could be detected everywhere and in every. 
one. A treatise on melancholy might easily become a treatise on the 
condition of Man. 

There was, however, a special reason for Jacobean interest in this 
problem. The period of the Stuart Kingship in England was in the 
social and economic field, as Professor Trevelyan has recently 
pointed out, one of the most peaceful and prosperous of English 
history. Like Fuller, Burton admits, after listing the principal evils 
which may befall a country: 


In our state, as being freed from all these fears and miseries, we 
may be most secure and happy under the reign of our most 
fortunate prince. 


But the early seventeenth century was also an era of intellectual 
change and unrest, an age in which an old intellectual world was 
being destroyed and the foundations were laid for a new. Copernicus 
succeeded Ptolemy; Bacon succeeded Aquinas. Faith and reason, 
the Hebrew and Greek elements in Christianity synthesized by the 
schoolmen and reconciled in new though more uneasy fashion by 
Pico della Mirandola and Erasmus, were once more wedged apart 
by Baconians and scientists; and many men, dragged forth into the 
‘light of things’ from the comforting shadow of the patterned medi- 
eval and Elizabethan world blinked uneasily and were afraid. Such 
men were frightened by the destruction of their accustomed picture 
of microcosm: 


Have not all souls thought 
For many ages that our body’s wrought 
Of air, and fire, and other elements? 
And now they think of new ingredients: 
And one soul thinks one, and another way 
Another thinks, and ’tis an even lay. 


and of macrocosm: 


The element of fire is quite put out, the air but rarefied, the 
earth is found to move and is no more the centre of the universe, 
is turned into a magnet; stars are not fixed, but swim in the 
ethereal spaces, comets are mounted above the planets . . . thus 
sciences by the diverse motions of this globe are become 
Opinions, nay errors, and leave the imagination in a thousand 
labyrinths, 
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and could see but rarely that they were exchanging an earth which was 
‘the cesspool of the universe’ for one which was, in a sense, in 
heaven. They saw ‘these second Scriptures, the earth’, in which 
Browne delighted to read God’s glory, as but a torn and tattered 
volume about to fall to pieces; felt that they lived in ‘an age of rusty 
iron’, in a ‘latter twilight of time’. It was easy enough to apply the 
term ‘melancholy’ to the depression produced by such intellectual 
‘malaise’, and to see therefore in melancholy a most pressing problem 
of the time. 

By its very nature, this problem concerned the physician, the 
divine, the corrective satirist and (to a lesser extent) the entertainer. 
Melancholy was thought to have physical origins and symptoms; 
it required therefore the services of the doctor, capable of diagnosing 
causes and suggesting cures. It was thought to be a spiritual afflic- 
tion leading to anxious doubts, even about God’s mercy and good- 
ness; a divine could tender spiritual comfort and prevent religious 
despair. And, since melancholy could be equated with folly, a 
satirist would be needed to specify the follies to which the Jacobean 
melancholiac was subject, and to ‘cure’ such folly through ridicule. 
Subordinate to these would be the entertainer: he was to gild the pill 
of instruction and to divert the gloomy mind of the melancholy man. 


2 


Robert Burton found at Christ Church, Oxford, all the happiness 
a man of his disposition could expect from life. He had, indeed, 
failed to realize the more wordly ambitions of his earlier days, when 
he had been ‘so mad as to bustle abroad, and seek about for prefer- 
ment’; he had found Oxford but a microcosm of the greater world 
without, ‘where advancement goes not by merit but by favour’; but 
he felt that no other scene of activity could have afforded him greater 
content than that in which he found himself, and to the ‘overweening 
and well-wishing friends’ who urged him to leave his library and 
seek preferment he ‘replied still with Alexander, that I had had 
enough, and more peradventure than I deserved; and with Libanius 
Sophista, that I rather chose to be ‘‘talis Sophista quam talis 
Magistratus’’ ’. Browsing in the midst of that world of books which 
‘offers itself to the sweet content and capacity of the reader’, enjoying 
the conversation of students and dons, walking in Oxfordshire or his 
native Leicestershire, occasionally sallying out into the town to per- 
form his duties as Clerk of the Market or to amuse himself by 
observing the bargemen on the river, Burton found such peace and 
content as was consonant with that ‘feral Melancholy’ to which his 
stars inclined him. 

It must, however, be remembered that Burton continued in many 
ways the traditions of Renaissance humanism. He constantly quotes, 
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in the Anatomy, from the works of the great humanists, launches 
again and again into humanist elogia of learning, believed, like 
the humanists, that the ancients had ‘given final expression to all 
the commonplaces of experience’, and was like them hostile to the 
schoolmen, whose quiddities he denounced as the true ‘forbidden 
Knowledge’. True, Burton refused to rate the authority of the 
ancients as high as that of the Bible: but in this too he is in the best 
tradition of English humanism, of whose two greatest representatives 
one returned from the Italy of Pico della Mirandola to lecture on the 
Pauline Epistles, while the other chose to die rather than acquiesce 
in his King’s infringement of the authority of the Pope. It was not 
for English humanists to pray ‘Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis’, 

Now it was one of the prime beliefs of Renaissance humanism that 
the learned man bore a great responsibility towards the world. He 
was one ‘qui docet juste ac legitime vivere’. Learning was needed 
to repair the effects of the Fall; for fallen Man lacked ‘instruction’, 
and had to be primed with precepts capable of erecting his wit and 
counterpoising the infection of his will. Burton felt, therefore, that 
he could not have his studious happiness at Christ Church for 
nothing. He owed the world a debt; he had to make available to 
others the learning he had been privileged to gather together in his 
solitary browsings. Useless Knowledge, he exclaims, is no Know- 
ledge at all: 


For what matters it to us how high the Pleiades are, how far 
distant Perseus and Cassiopeia from us, how deep the sea, etc.? 
We are neither wiser . . . nor modester, nor better, nor richer, 
nor stronger for the Knowledge of it. 


He wished to apply his knowledge to the benefit of others, and to 
place in the hands of others that ‘clue or thread of the best writers’ 
which will enable them to escape a labyrinth of doubts and errors. 

Casting about for a subject on which to dilate, Burton not un- 
naturally lighted on that of Melancholy. Here was a subject in 
which he had perforce had to interest himself — for he thought him- 
self afflicted with it in one of its many forms, and had therefore 
studied the relevant authorities in order to distract and to cure 
himself. On this subject he might therefore, by virtue of his reading 
as well as his experience, consider himself an authority. Melancholy 
formed, moreover, a link between Burton and his contemporaries; 
and it seemed, above all, to offer him wide scope in all his capacities. 
He was ‘by my profession a divine, by mine inclination a physician’; 
the melancholy man needed the services of both. He had a keen 
sense of humour, and an irrepressible desire to impart irrelevant 
information — in a treatise on melancholy, which needed the hand 
of the satirist and that of the entertainer, both propensities could be 
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gratified. No wonder then that Burton thought himself ideally 
qualified to write his book on this subject. 

Burton hoped therefore in the Anatomy of Melancholy to render 
the world an important service and to help others, primarily as 
physician, divine and corrective satirist, to regulate their lives by 
the light of his learning. He intended to write a handbook for lay- 
men, epitomizing and expounding: 


Because Weckher, Melancthon, Fernelius, and those tedious 
tracts ‘De Anima’ are not at all times ready to be had. . . let 
this epitome suffice. 


He wished, as physician, to describe causes, symptoms and cures of 
melancholy in order to teach men to avoid causes and remedy 
symptoms; or, if irremediably afflicted, to bear the malady with that 
greater patience which be believed would follow greater knowledge; 
or if not themselves afflicted, to ‘dispossess’ others who were. As 
divine, he intended to impart spiritual counsel and consolation, and 
proffer such ‘divine precepts’ gathered from secular as well as 
spiritual authors as would induce melancholy men to resist the lure 
of the temper, to follow God’s commandments and to listen in the 
throes of passion to the voice of reason within them. As corrective 
satirist he wished to cure men of that ‘folly’ which was, as has already 
been seen, so closely bound up with melancholy. And in all three 
capacities he sought to aid men in the important exercise of self- 
krowledge, which leads to humility before God and thus induces 
men to listen more readily to the precepts of the ‘authorities’. 
Burton wished, lastly, to amuse the reader as well as instruct him. 
‘Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci’ is placed as motto on 
the title-page. Amusement was to make instruction palatable; it 
was also to divert the mind of the melancholy man and help him to 
forget his affliction, as Burton forgot his when writing his book. 
Like Timothy Bright who, in an earlier treatise on the same subject, 
had attempted to distract his melancholy friend by giving him 
(besides medical advice) ‘argument of philosophical discourse’, 
Burton seeks to ‘recreate’ as well as ‘rectify’ his patient’s mind. 
But amusement was always to be subordinate to instruction: the pill, 
and not its gilding, was important. 

It should not be supposed, of course, that Burton intended to 
place his learning, his gifts as physician, divine, satirist and enter- 
tainer, at the disposal of the masses. The humanist ideal had been 
essentially aristocratic, Eleusinian; and Burton’s respect for the 
populace was consequently no greater than that of Spenser for the 
‘rabble rout’ and ‘rascal many’; that of Browne for ‘that great 
enemy of reason, virtue and religion, the multitude’, or that of 
Milton’s Christ for the ‘herd confused’ and ‘miscellaneous rabble’. 
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Again and again he asserts his contempt for the people in general, 
‘a flock of sheep, a rude, illiterate rout’, and protests that he wishes 
to serve, not the masses, but the cultured general reader of his time, 
the well-read man without time or opportunity for perusing all the 
books with whose contents Burton stored his mind. His audience 
was to be the audience of Hooker and Bacon: not the technical ? 
theologian and scientist, not the illiterate or semi-literate masses, 
but the cultured layman, the educated general reader. ‘Par mihi 
lector erit’. Burton wished to repay to his intellectual equals the 
debt which he owed to the world for his studious Oxford happiness, 


3 


All seems to augur well for the success of the Anatomy if it was 
in the first place intended as a work of practical medicine. Within 
the traditional Galenic framework its author has conscientiously 
epitomized a ‘vast chaos’ of medical books, supporting the state- 
ments of one doctor by those of another, and complementing the 
omissions of which some of his authorities had been guilty by relevant 
passages from others. Burton shows first-hand acquaintance with 
all the important works on his subject: with Galen’s ‘De Melan- 
cholia, sive de atra bilis morbo’, ‘from whose fountain they (i.e. all 
later writers on melancholy) fetch water’; with Hippocrates’ ‘De 
Humoribus’ and Constantinus Africanus’ ‘De Melancholia’; and 
with the relevant works of Aetius, Lemnius, Caelius Aurelianus, 
Melanelius, Prosper Calenus, Erastus, Jason Pratensis, Melanchthon, 
Vives, Cardan, Paracelsus, Franciscus Hildesheim, Hercules de 
Saxonia, Felix Platter, Montaltus, Heurnius, Huarte, Bright, Wright 
and many others. He is obviously as well informed about the specula- 
tions of the Paracelsian as about those of the Erastian doctors, and 
patently knows as much about ‘popular medicine’ (as practised by 
his mother) as about the latest remedies propounded by Platter and 
Wright. The Anatomy had thus all the makings of a good Home 
Doctor. 

In the same way, Burton seems singularly well equipped as a 
divine. The countless Biblical, patristic and scholastic quotations 
and allusions with which he supports his statements attest that he 
was at least as well read in theological as in medical literature. He 
shows himself able to discourse as eloquently on the nature of God 
as on the hierarchies of good and evil spirits, or on Man’s position 
in the universe. The reader finds himself constantly reminded of 
Christian duty. ‘Let thy misery be what it will, what it can, with 
patience endure it’; ‘as thou art a Christian, correct and moderate 
thyself’; do not ‘lose and neglect eternity for a little momentary 
pleasure’. If he is afflicted with ‘religious melancholy’, he will find 
for his consolation (despite Burton’s avowed reluctance to publish 
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his ‘labours in this kind’) a sermon which eloquently attests its 
author’s sympathy and kindliness, and differs refreshingly from other 
seventeenth-century sermons in its refusal to dwell on the wormy 
circumstance of the grave. And if he is a militant Anglican, he will 
delight in Burton’s constant defence of the Church of England — his 
praise of its constitution and discipline, and his attacks on its enemies 
ranging from the ‘bull-bellowing Pope’ with his retinue of ‘ Phari- 
saical Jesuits’ and ‘stupid, ignorant and blind’ followers, to Amster- 
damians, Familists, Barrowists and Brownists. 

The Anatomy seems also, at a first glance, to succeed as corrective 
satire. It is full of amusing passages on the ‘superstitions’ of pagans 
and Roman Catholics; on the idle fears of the avaricious and the 
jealous; on the antics of worshippers of Mammon. It laughs 
boisterously at the follies of lovers besotted by imaginary beauty, 
smiles wrily on the vain endeavours of the over-ambitious and pours 
scorn on aristocratic contemners of scholarship. It combines direct 
satire in the style of Erasmus’s Encomium with indirect satire in 
imitation of More’s Utopia when Burton inserts, in the midst of his 
‘Satirical Preface’ dealing with general human folly, an ‘ideal 
commonwealth’ of his own. Above all, the success of the corrective 
satire of the Anatomy appears assured by Burton’s never-failing 
sense of humour, and by the kindly irony with which he seems to 
regard life on this ‘giddy and vertiginous’ planet. 

The reader will not, however, be slow to notice that the book 
succeeds neither as a work of practical medicine, nor as one of 
spiritual consolation, nor as corrective satire; that it fails in its pur- 
pose if it was intended to serve the educated general reader of the time 
by healing his body, comforting his spirit, reclaiming him from ‘folly’ 
and leading him to self-knowledge. Its author’s greatness is not that 
of the physician, the divine, or the satirist. 

Burton the physician was, to begin with, tied to a physiology already 
becoming outmoded: the division of the body into parts contained 
and containing, parts similar and dissimilar; the doctrine of humours 
and natural, vital and animal spirits; and a conception of ‘degree’ 
within the human body which Harvey was soon to upset. More 
seriously still, as a physician by ‘inclination’ and not by training, he 
felt acutely his status as /Jayman in the medical field and maintained 
an impartiality which could not fail to bewilder his potential 
patients. He constantly asserts his unwillingness to interfere in 
medical disputes — : 


But what do I meddle in this great controversy, which is the 
subject of so many volumes? 


—and never attempts, in consequence, to decide between the views of 
his Galenist, Erastian and Paracelsian authorities. Finding ‘a vast 
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Chaos of receipts and magistrals’, Burton reproduces that chaos in 
his book. He lists all the prescriptions and remedies known to him 
and leaves the patient to decide which to chose. ‘He that lists may 
try it’; ‘quae non prosunt singula, multa juvant’: a procedure which 
would hardly find the approval of doctors either in Burton’s own 
age or in ours. 

As a physician Burton is impeded, last but by no means least, by 
an all but unlimited capacity for belief. He is prepared to credit 
that the urine of hydrophobiacs contains ‘little whelps’, that a child 
begotten on a full stomach will be melancholy, or that the body of a 
murdered man will bleed if the murderer stand before it; that an 
Aethiopian queen may be delivered of a fair white child after looking 
on a painting of Perseus and Andromeda; that shaving the head and 
boring holes into the skull will let out ‘fuliginous vapours’ and thus 
relieve melancholy, and that, since nature abhors a vacuum, the 
wind can be drawn forth from the human body by a pair of bellows 
applied to the fundament. No matter how absurd the tale, how 
obviously inept the ‘cure’, Burton will set it down — adding proudly 
that he takes his materials 


not from circumferanean rogues and gipsies, but out of the 
writings of worthy philosophers and physicians, yet living some 
of them ... who are able to patronize what they have said, and 
vindicate themselves from all cavillers and ignorant persons. 


Such credulity and open-mindedness, such utter disregard for empiri- 
cal truth, however delightful in the writer, preclude the success of 
the man of science. 

The failure of Burton the divine, the comforter of the spirit, is no 
less signal. It is largely due to a curious ‘literary momentanism’ 
arising from that distinction between a book and its author which 
based itself on Martial’s 


Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba 
and was to find its best-known English expression in Herrick’s 
Jocund his muse was, but his /ife was chaste. 


Burton ever insists on this distinction: he claims as ‘Democritus 
junior’ a licence he may not claim in his own name, declares that 
“howe’er his lines err, his life is honest’, and constantly defends his 
integrity with footnotes to the effect that his book is but a book and 
that he does not really mean what he says: ‘Haec comice dicta cave 
ne male capias.’ Since the book is thus distinct from its author, it 
need not reflect, at all times, that author’s true opinions; he is, in 
fact, free to set down whatever seems to him most appropriate at the 
time of writing, whatever appears to fit well into his context at any 
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given moment. Consequently the Anatomy is full of self-contradic- 
tions. Burton praises, when it suits his immediate purpose, the ‘love 
that we owe to our country’, calling it ‘fair and very beautiful’; 
and yet, in another part of the book, he consoles the banished 
man by pointing out the ‘folly’ of patriotism. At one moment, 
he decries Hercules as a ‘bloody butcher’, at the next he praises 
him as a benefactor to mankind; at one moment he commends 
the building of the pyramids as a wise measure for the employ- 
ment of vast numbers of men otherwise idle, at the next he 
condemns it as vain and useless activity ‘ad ostentationem opum’. 
He wittingly twists the point of Biblical and other stories to make 
them serve his immediate purpose, and forgets, in search of illustra- 
tion, all his true likes and dislikes. He will gladly adduce Nero as a 
laudable example, or praise the founder of that Jesuit Order which he 
abuses so consistently in Anatomy and Philosophaster; he will grow 
eloquent in praise of wine (‘though I drink none myself’), or sing 
an impassioned epithalamium, though chosing himself to remain a 
bachelor. Any argument, however specious, will serve the context 
of the moment. Consequently Burton’s advice and consolation are 
frequently felt to be merely academic, thought out, raked together 
from conflicting authorities, remote from life; they fail only too often 
to satisfy either the understanding or the heart. 

And just as the Anatomy fails as a work of practical medicine and 
as a spiritual comforter in the home, so it fails also as corrective 
satire. The satirist who wishes to reclaim men from folly must know 
from observation the specific follies of his age as well as the general 
follies of mankind. Burton, when dealing with the faults and abuses 
of Jacobean England, does indeed mention a few specific evils, 
notably the state of Ireland, the under-development of English towns, 
and the ill esteem in which scholars were held by certain sections of 
the nobility; but he is content, on the whole, to reiterate the well- 
worn charges of classical, medieval and Renaissance satirists against 
the ‘iron age’ of their present. He prefers picking his complaints 
from the leaves of other authors to breeding them amongst the weeds 
and tares of his own brain. The diatribes of the Anatomy against 
idleness, sycophancy, maladministration of the law and worship of 
riches owe practically nothing to observation: they are conceived in 
the study, fitted together like jig-saw puzzles from pieces provided by 
the satirists of all ages and all nations, and have little specific 
teference to the condition of England under the Stuarts. Burton 
could never have been taken seriously as a critic of society, could 
never have reclaimed men from their follies; he was too patently 
remote from the world he wished to satirize. 

It is not to be understood that Burton lacked all contact or all sym- 
pathy with the world of ordinary men, but his book does not convince 
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the reader that its author was in intimate communion with the life and 
thought of his time. It has already been noted that the early seventeenth 
century wasa period of intellectual curiosity and unrest; an age in which 
many were either exhilarated by the prospect of the enlargement of 
man’s powers over nature, or (more often) profoundly disturbed by 
the destruction of an old world picture and the setting-up of a new, 
by a world ‘all in pieces, all coherence gone’. Burton seems curiously 
remote from all this intellectual stress and anxiety; knowing all the 
new theories about the universe, but knowing them only as specula- 
tions in books, as though they affected a world in which he did not 
himself live. In his survey of the multitudinous speculations about 
the earth and its place in the universe which then agitated the minds 
of his contemporaries, he can revel in a display of learning, delight 
in the multiplicity of theory, without any anxious questionings or 
irritable reaching after certainty. He turns the globe around for his 
pleasure, rejoicing at 





those ample fields of Air, wherein I may freely expatiate and 
exercise myself for my recreation: 


he is not troubled by his speculations because he never thinks of 
applying them to the real world. 

We note, then, that for Burton conflicting theories about the 
universe existed only as speculations in books: that he lived largely 
(though not entirely) in a paper-world whose laws he refused to 
apply to the universe outside: that he kept to theory and speculation 
in preference to practice and experience. Direct experience he seems, 
in fact, anxiously to avoid. Throughout the Anatomy we may ob- 
serve Burton’s refusal to look for himself at the world of things and 
facts, his determination to reconstruct from the testimonies of others 
the world most of us know by first-hand experience and sensation. 
Content to let others travel for him and gather first-hand knowledge 
of men, events and institutions, he ‘never travelled but in map or 
card’; content even to leave to others the direct contemplation of 
works of art, he cites only paintings and statues he has never seen; 
and content to balance book against book, instead of going out to 
see for himself, he follows constantly the ‘clue or thread’ of others 
and relies on the judgment of ‘authorities’. 

This refusal to look at the world through his own eyes may well 
be felt to have been a deliberate attempt to escape from a world 
Burton secretly feared. He feared a vast universe in which we may 
suppose 


A plurality of worlds, those infinite stars visible in the firma- 
ment to be so many suns, with particular fixed centres; to have 
likewise their subordinate planets as the sun hath his dancing 
still around him, 
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and in which, since the Fall, everything is ‘ready to offend us’. Vast 
spaces are filled with evil spirits, ever plotting to ruin mankind. 
Constantly we are asked to contemplate the Devil labouring to 
bring men ‘into the same pit of perdition with him’: counterfeiting 
dead men’s ghosts, entering the living human body either by way of 
the humours or by way of the ‘vital spirits’, tempting men to super- 
stition and sinful practices, and destroying their body with the help 
of witches and magicians. Within this vast universe Burton sees 
fallen Man, not poised (as Pascal saw him) between the infinitely 
great and the infinitely small, ‘gloire et rebut de l’univers’, at once 
reed and oak; but puny, insignificant and forlorn. There is no 
human greatness — fame is only an accident, and what we call 
greatness is nothing to the universe, for 


what’s a city to a kingdom, a kingdom to Europe, Europe to 
the world, the world itself that must have an end to the least 
visible star in the firmament? 


Puny man is exposed to a multitude of accidents he cannot prevent: 


Our whole life is an Irish Sea, wherein there is naught to be 
expected but tempestuous storms and troublesome waves, and 
those infinite; 


he is unspeakably ugly without (his nakedness is ‘remedium amoris’), 
and assailed by fearful passions within. Passion, regarded through- 
out the Anatomy as a calamity, ‘overwhelming men’s reason, 
judgment, and perverting the temperature of the body’, leads to 
perdition all but ‘some few discreet men’, and warrants an addition 
to the liturgy: ‘From all pestiferous perturbations, good Lord, 
deliver us!’ Fear of the universe, fear of the Devil, fear of human 
passions and the human body, fear of physical pain, fear of responsi- 
bility, fear of danger, struggle, discomfort — all these may be read 
between the lines of the Anatomy and may help to explain the 
anatomist’s deliberate withdrawal from the world of first-hand 
experience. 

No wonder, then, that Burton failed in his primary purpose. He 
could not serve life while himself anxiously withdrawn from life in 
the security of the Bodleian; he could not heal men’s bodies, comfort 
their spirit, reclaim them from folly and lead them to self-knowledge 
without living amongst them, learning to know their afflictions, 
sharing their experience. Not as physician, not as divine and not 
as corrective satirist could Burton repay his studious happiness at 
Christ Church, for in these functions the spectator loses his prover- 
bial advantage over the player. The physician must have observed 
at first hand the maladies he wishes to cure; the divine must know 
exactly what comfort is needed by his contemporaries; and the 
Satirist must see for himself the follies of his age. It is indeed doubt- 
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ful whether Burton’s contemporaries went to his book for medical 
advice and spiritual comfort. The testimonies of Fuller and Anthony 
a Wood suggest that they did not; it is certain that posterity neither 
sought nor found in ‘the Anatomy of Melancholy such comfort and 
such advice. 


4 


From the failure we have just analysed springs, however, a curious 
contrast which gives the Anatomy its peculiar flavour, and on which 
depends no small part of the pleasure we derive from the book: a 
dichotomy of purpose and achievement that finds its most easily 
recognized expression in the contrast between the ‘ground-plan’ of 
the Anatomy and its execution. 

Burton has himself provided the reader with his ‘ground-plan’ by 
prefixing to each of the three partitions of his book a schematic 
synopsis in which sub-section follows on sub-section, member on 
member, section on section with relentless logic and rigidity. These 
synopses recall the strictest works of seventeenth-century Palladian 
architecture: exact structures designed by sub-division, in which 
everything is related to the whole, every detail subordinated to the 
whole and seen in proportion to it. No such order, however, informs 
the individual sections of the book. The logical structure and 
schematic design distinguishing the plan are abandoned for an 
execution as skittish and emotional as the structure is logical and 
cold. Burton ‘leaps and lingers’, passes from one subject to the next 
and then returns to the former once more before passing on to yet 
another; he omits the relevant and inserts the irrelevant; he allots 
a disproportionate amount of space to some unimportant point, and 
shuffles off an important one with a few words. Throughout, the 
execution of the book is determined by the mood of the moment. 
When Burton is in patient and tranquil mood, he enumerates duti- 
fully all the causes and symptoms of the particular kind of melan- 
choly with which he deals; when he is not, he suddenly breaks off 
and refers the reader brusquely to his sources, or else merely informs 
him: ‘these other grievances and symptoms I do voluntarily omit.’ 
In the former mood, he will connect up his innumerable quotations 
and ‘sententia’ with reference and comment; in the latter, he will 
throw at us a posy of such ‘sententia’ without any ribbons of his 
own, bidding us, if we want more, to ‘consult with cheese-trenchers 
and painted cloths’. At most times reticent about his own affairs, 
he will, when a fit of communicativeness comes upon him, seize 
every slight opportunity to tell us of himself, his patrons, his pros- 
pects, his family and his friends. At times (as in the section on 
‘Similar Parts’) he keeps strictly to the subject in hand; at others he 
turns aside at the slightest provocation to insert irrelevant informa- 
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tion, leaving his diatribe against gluttony to criticize a passage of 
Froissart, or his dietary advice for Jacobean Englishmen to inform 
/ us that mountain birds familiar in some parts of Africa are in 
Palestine the common food of boors and clowns. It is as though an 
architect, having designed a mansion according to Palladian rules, 
had been baulked in his purpose by builders who turned aside during 
_ the construction to affix arches and entablatures between the original 
columns wherever they thought fit. 

’ This contrast between a systematic plan and unsystematic execu- 
tion, a rigidly logical design and capricious building indicates a 
similar contrast between Burton’s purpose and his achievement. 
The plan of the Anatomy is the plan of the serious physician, divine 
| and corrective satirist; the achievement is wholly and delightfully 
| different. . 

Burton’s achievement is, first of all, that of the collector. He 
emulates the great seventeenth-century collectors of material objects 
and oddities (collectors ranging from Sir Thomas Browne to the 
second earl of Arundel) in the intellectual field, gathering together 
in the Anatomy of Melancholy the most heterogeneous and mainly 
useless information from the works of geographers, travellers, 
historians and others. We hear of the stone of turpitude at Padua, 
of Paracelsus’s lamp made of a man’s blood, of Heinesque vegetable 
monstrosities such as the ‘Palm-tree that loved most fervently, and 
would not be comforted until such time her love applied himself 
unto her’; and we are regaled with all manner of speculations about 
the geographical position of hell, and with a multitude of ‘facts’ and 
statistics about water and aqueducts or about the strange gods of 
degenerate Rome. Here again is seen Burton’s capacity for belief 
upon authority, but in this field, unlike in the medical, such a capacity 
‘isa help and not a hindrance, allowing the author to collect his 
material from the most varied sources. 

In this collector’s task Burton was greatly aided by an ability he 
shared with so many men of his time: that of drawing indiscrimin- 
ately on the stores of many worlds of knowledge and experience. To 
| him the worlds of past and present are one, united in Minerva’s 
tower — for he deals with disease and with folly, and as Petrarch 
observes: 


we change language, habits, laws, customs, manners, but not 
vices, not diseases, not the symptoms of folly and madness, they 
are still the same. 


He draws indiscriminately, too, on the worlds of fable and of truth, 
of myth and of science, taking his illustrations as readily from 
poems, dramas and tales as from the physicians’ records. If (he 
declares in explanation) the fables of the poets have not the same 
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absolute truth as the case-histories of the physicians, they are yet 
‘grounded upon good observations’ and to be believed ‘with a 
poetical faith’. In the same way he confounds the Pagan and 
Christian worlds, justifying his frequent recourse to the former by 
arguing that the ancients, though they lacked the light of revelation, 
made the best possible use of that of reason, and may therefore 
teach us how much further we might get with both. Burton had, in 
short, the ‘unified sensibility’ of the metaphysical poets; he could 


wedge lusty Laurence between Proculus and Messalina; he was able } 


to live simultaneously, like Browne’s amphibium, in ‘divided and 
distinguished worlds’. 

And so the Anatomy became a polyhistoric work, drawing on 
many worlds of knowledge, and containing sufficient material to fill 
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half a dozen modern books. In this it is a true product of its age: an } 


age that saw the publication of Raleigh’s History of the World which 
contains, besides historical narrative and descriptions of the ancient 
world, long legal, philosophical and theological disquisitions, as 
well as digressions on the black arts; of Drayton’s Polyolbion, far 
more compendious than even its phantastical title leads us to expect; 
and of Fuller’s Worthies, recently described as ‘among other things 
a dictionary of national biography, a series of county histories, a 
topographical and historical gazetteer, a guide-book, and a diction- 
ary of proverbs’. Burton, like so many men of his time, would not 
and could not lose himself in the fruitless importunity of Uroscopy. 

The second achievement of the Anatomy of Melancholy is that of 
the learned humanist. Renaissance humanists believed, as Professor 
Bush has recently informed us, that the great writers of antiquity 
had found ‘the perfect formulation for the commonplaces of exper- 
ience’. And it was largely due to their influence on education that 
men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were trained from the 
first in the habit of quotation. No one brought up with Priscian and 
the Sententia Pueriles could escape that habit. Quotation became 
for the seventeenth-century humanist a sign not of poverty but of 
wealth, for it meant that he had mastered the learning which was to 
affect his conduct. 

Now Burton, by virtue of his enormous though fitful reading in 
ancient and modern literature and his prodigious memory, was 
singularly well equipped for a practice so highly valued by his con- 
temporaries. A single word would suggest to him a quotation from 
the ancients — the word ‘fire’, for instance, in ‘A lover’s heart is 
Cupid’s quiver, a consuming fire’, suggests a line from Terence’s 
*“Eunuch’: 


Accede ad hanc ignem etc. 


This in turn leads on to another quotation, this time from Seneca, 
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and that starts an avalanche of quotations from Theocritus, Ovid, 
the Cyropaedia, Nonus, Xenophon, Callisto, Mantuan, Marullus, 
the ‘Imagines Deorum’, Virgil, Plato and an anonymous ‘writer of 
amorous emblems’. The Anatomy has quotations within quotations; 
it has quotations cited as originally written, and others adapted by 
Burton to his own use; it has Latin passages freely rendered into 
vigorous colloquial English, and others which the author has 
paraphrased to give them some special application. Though Burton 
failed (as we have seen) in his pedagogic humanist purpose, he 
admirably fulfilled in this way the great humanist function of re- 


| vitalizing for the entertainment of the reader ancient wisdom and 


ancient form. 

This humanist achievement has, however, somewhat dulled for 
us today — for it is impossible to value it fully without the back- 
ground of classical learning which the seventeenth-century author 
presupposed in his readers. Every quotation from the great writers 
of antiquity had its own atmosphere derived from its original con- 
text; and Burton expected his readers to know the original context 
and thus flavour the passage fully in the new. Every quotation, every 
allusion, brought with it a host of associations. References to 
Aruntius, Hocterius, Periplectomenes and Pleusides would send the 
reader’s mind back to Tacitus, Seneca and Plautus; and Burton’s 
enumeration of the different ways of committing suicide would have, 
because of its literary associations, the greatest emotional signifi- 
cance for his seventeenth-century audience: 


Socrates his cicuta, Lucretia’s dagger, Timon’s halter are yet 
to be had: Cato’s knife and Nero’s sword are left behind them, 
as so many fatal engines bequeathed to posterity. 


This emotional significance has now, for most of us, disappeared; 
and the quotations and allusions of the Anatomy tend therefore at 
most to make to the modern reader an appeal of ‘quaintness’ wholly 
foreign to the audience for which the book was originally written. 
Time cannot dull, however, the principal achievement of the 
Anatomy: that of the raconteur. In this capacity Burton was greatly 
aided by a quiet sense of humour, and a nervous, concrete, colloquial 
and dramatic style which he turned to advantage when recounting, 
with infinite zest, the vast number of entertaining stories and case- 
histories he had selected from physicians’ records, chronicles, 
travel-books and collections of facetiae. Making two sentences, a 
single sentence, a single clause even suffice for the telling, he succeeds 
in projecting on to the screen of his Anatomy a multitude of un- 
forgettable figures: figures such as Muley Hamet, King of Fez, who 
spent three pounds on the sauce of a capon; the citizen of Wittenberg 
who ‘looked like a carcass’; the grave and learned preacher of 
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Alkmaar in Holland surprised at stool by some ladies of his congre- 
gation; and that baker of Ferrara who thought he was made of 
butter ‘and durst not sit in the sun, or come near a fire, for fear of 
being melted’. Few readers can fail to be amused by Burton’s stories | 
of the two melancholy Dutchmen on a drinking-bout, of the fellow | 
who put out the candle that the fleas might not find him, or of the | 
gentleman who hunted carp as others hunt hares. And many, no 
doubt, wake up in the night to laugh at the baker who gelded himself | 
to try his wife’s honesty; at the man who thought he had Aristo. | 
phanes’s frogs in his belly; or at the story of the Jew who fell into the | 
privy and was drowned because the Jews would not pull him out on | 
Saturday, the Christians refused to do so on Sunday, and on Monday | 
it was too late. Because of his curt but vivid and dramatic story- | 
telling, because of the quiet humour which lights up the whole of | 
his book, Burton’s company proves as agreeable to posterity, as 
‘merry facete and juvenile’, as it seemed to Wood’s ‘ancients of 
Christ Church’; and we too, like Dr Jonson, may be brought from 
our beds two hours before our time by Burton the raconteur. 
It is now possible to define more nearly the contrast we have 
noted at the outset: that contrast between purpose and achievement 
which is one of the great attractions of the Anatomy. Burton set out 
to repay his Oxford happiness by writing, for the benefit of the 
educated general reader of the time, a treatise on the topical problem 
of Melancholy. He intended, primarily, as physician to cure his 
‘patient’s’ body, as divine to comfort his spirit, as satirist to reclaim 
him from folly, and in all three capacities to lead him to self-know- 
ledge and humility before God. ‘Sweet’ entertainment was to be 
strictly subordinate to ‘useful’ instruction. But in the event, Burton 
failed as physician, divine and satirist, failed — largely because of 
his remoteness from the world — in his serious purpose. Instead of 
instructing, he entertained his reader: he presented for his reader’s 
delight a mass of mainly useless information gathered from the most 
varied ‘authorities’, a multitude of pithily told exempla and 
stories, and a skilfully sown patchwork of quotations and tags. 
He allowed the collector, the raconteur, and the adept manipulator 
of quotations to swamp his serious purpose in delightful irrelevance. 
It was Burton the artist who foiled, all unawares, Burton the scientist 
and divine. The Anatomy is therefore a topsy-turvy book which 
pleases because it answers so little to its author’s expectations; 
because its author’s primary purpose, to instruct, has been s0 
effectively swamped by his secondary purpose, to entertain; because 
the useful has been in its pages so totally drowned in the sweet. 
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SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


These two essays! on the pursuit of scientific knowledge in relation 
to the arrangements of society, one by a geneticist and the other by 
a philosopher, should be read by everyone interested in the subject. 
Both are brief; neither can be said to touch the bottom of the theme, 
but neither is merely superficial. The enterprise of Dr Darlington is 
to investigate the conflict between science and society, which he 
sees as ‘the conflict between Discovery, which I take to be the active 
principle of science, and Continuity, which is in some measure the 
necessary condition of society’. This is not a necessary conflict, 
inherent in the nature of the opposing elements; rather, it is psycho- 
logical, and consequently understood to be capable of resolu- 
tion. At the present time, however, it is acute and a grave hindrance 
both to science and to society. 

The conflict appears first within the world of scientific research and 
even within the mind of the scientist himself. Every notable discovery 
involves the destruction of hitherto accepted knowledge, and has to 
overcome the inertia of what is already established. This is the 
conflict in its purest form — the obstacle to the acceptance of new 
discovery being the continuity of scientific knowledge embodied in 
the doubts of the discoverer and the interests of institutions engaged 
in teaching science. But a more serious conflict appears when 
economic interest, official and professional laziness or the general 
aversion from change common to all organized societies opposes the 
application of scientific discoveries which have won the acceptance 
of scientists. That the new knowledge should offend some interest, 
institution or individual is unavoidable. But the offence may be 
overcome (and the conflict resolved) by the maintenance of an 
absolute freedom of scientific inquiry and by the education of the 
society, and those who hold the initiative in making its arrangements, 
to a more ready understanding and acceptance of what scientific 
research has from time to time to offer. Dr Darlington expounds 
this simple thesis lucidly and illustrates it with apt examples. Perhaps 
he makes the contrast too rigid; science appears as all discovery and 
society as concentrated resistance, whereas, of course, all sciences 
have sprung from practical social arts which continue to have sources 
of change and improvement independent of science. And many 


1C. D. DaRLINGTON, F.R.S., The Conflict of Science and Society. Conway 
Memorial Lecture, 1948. Watts & Co., 2s. A. D. Ritcuig, Science and Politics. 
Riddell Memorial Lecture, 1947. O.U.P., 2s. 6d. 
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readers will find Dr Darlington’s views on education a trifle crude, 
But, so far, few will disagree with the main thesis. 


He has, however, a second theme, not so well considered. He is { 
understandably convinced that science is good for men and that all | 
good men will want to avoid the wastefulness of failing to apply scien- | 


tific discoveries rapidly and effectively to human affairs. And he is 
convinced, also, that nothing but evil can come from the subordina- 
tion of scientific research to political interest or doctrine —a 
subordination he observes not only in Russia. But these convictions 
lead him to some strange conclusions. Most of his readers will be 
moved by his indignation at the neglect of the Forestry Commission 
to make use of the accumulated results of plant genetics and its 
indifference to research in plant breeding; he convinces us at once 


that here is a shocking enormity. And the long reign of superstition | 


in cattle breeding is made to appear, what no doubt it is, a major 
event in the modern history of human folly. But there is nothing in 
what Dr Darlington says to show that he would not expect to carry 
our sympathy with him if, instead of choosing these examples of the 
failure to apply scientific knowledge to human affairs, he had ex- 
pressed his horror and contempt for the poisoner who, neglecting 
the latest knowledge which would have provided him with an un- 
detectable poison, disposes of his victim so ham-handedly as to 
be discovered in his crime. Or rather, it appears that Dr Darling- 
ton might recognize the distinction, but would insist that it is a 
distinction which itself springs from scientific knowledge and can be 
reduced to the terms of genetics. How deep a confusion of mind is 
involved here is difficult to say; it is possible that Dr Darlington be- 
longs to the strict sect which believes that the theory of evolution, 
besides putting ‘man in his place in the universe’, is also the only 
reliable source of moral judgments. At all events, it is in exploring 
some such line of thought that he reaches the conclusion that the 
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political arrangements of a society, its policy, should be based wholly | 


upon the discoveries of scientific research whenever discoveries 
relevant to the situation exist. He thinks that scientific discoveries 
may, and often do, oblige the acceptance of ‘fundamental political 
doctrines’, and that this is not recognized by the politician only on 
account of his ‘genuine and habitual effortless ignorance’, and by 
the scientist only because his mind is still conditioned by an out-of- 
date effort to shelter science from the corruption of politics. For 
example, he asserts that ‘modern statistical methods . . . have trans- 
formed our knowledge of how to extract information from num- 
bers. They have become in recent years one of our most powerful 
and most general instruments of discovery. Our great Government 
departments are busy collecting numbers, so-called statistics, on a 
vast scale every day. On the understanding of these numbers policy 
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should be based’. And that it is not so based is due only to the 
politicians’ failure properly to appreciate the method. He appears 
to mean that the use of modern statistical methods itself, without 
any previous or intervening judgment about the ends believed to be 
desirable, is a sufficient guide to political enterprise. Again, he finds 
himself able to reject the whole ‘notion of equality’ as a worthless 
superstitition on the ground that it conflicts with genetic truth. He 
does not say that what he really means is that a politics based on 
belief in genetic equality will come to no good because it is based 
upon an illusion — a conclusion consonant with his premisses. He 
goes the whole hog. And the only indication that he does not intend 
to do so is the weight he gives to Acton’s opinion that a belief in 
equality is the foundation of tyranny, though he does not reveal to 
us what genetic discoveries enable him to judge that tyranny is un- 
desirable. And further, he ventures to assert that ‘the funda- 
mental problem of government is one that can be treated by exact 
biological methods. It is the problem of the character and causation 
of the differences that exist among men, among the races, classes, 
and individuals which compose mankind’. 

In all this Dr Darlington might appear to be allying himself with 
the muddle-headed school of scientific politicians whose eccentricity 
has long been recognized. But I think, rather, that it springs in his 
mind from an unduly restricted view of the nature of politics than 
from a gross misconception of the value of scientific discovery. No 
doubt it is true that a society which ‘had sound plant breeding 
would have more wheat’, but this can scarcely be said to involve a 
‘fundamental political doctrine’ or to be the model of all political 
problems and enterprises. No statistics, however well-handled, will 
by themselves tell a man what to do, much less what he ought to do. 
It is safe to say that politics which did not embody a genuine love for 
erring human beings and even a delight in their endearing stupidities 
(as well as a desire to relieve society, with the aid of scientific and 
other knowledge, from some of the consequences of error and 
stupidity) would be evil. And politics which considered only the 
results of scientific investigation would not be evil; they would merely 
be impossible. 


Professor Ritchie is not so lively a writer as Dr Darlington, but 
he is a more careful thinker. He has also the advantage of more space 
in which to develop his argument and to observe the necessary dis- 
tinctions. He investigates two important questions. (1) Whether 
the pursuit of scientific knowledge has social and political implica- 
tions that justify its control in some manner by society, and (2) 
whether, if it is decided that the pursuit of scientific knowledge (or 
of activities closely connected with it) should be controlled, the 
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method of control can itself be scientific — that is, whether there can, } fo 
properly speaking, be a science of politics. a 

In discussing the first of these questions Professor Ritchie dis. } tr 
tinguishes at once between the pursuit of scientific knowledge (which | bi 
he calls ‘science in the strict sense’) and the application of scientific } tr 
(and other) discoveries to human affairs, which he calls ‘technology’, | ¢g 
Science in the strict sense differs from technology, not necessarily in | st 
inspiration, but in respect of its internal coherence. ‘The theories of | y 


pure science form a systematic whole capable of indefinite expansion,’ } a 
Whereas ‘there is no system or internal coherence about technology; | fr 
its development is determined by outside causes — by varying social | tt 
needs, varying economic conditions, the state of scientific knowledge, } u 
the idiosyncrasies of inventors, who hit on this dodge and not on | u 
that’. ia 
Now, Professor Ritchie believes that the pursuit of scientific know- ) d 
ledge should be completely free from external control by society, that | ti 
it should be autonomous. This is a view that many will share. But] } 
do not think his supporting argument is altogether satisfactory. He | c 
asserts the fact that if the pursuit of scientific knowledge is externally la 
controlled it will perish; ‘if it is forbidden its independence it will not u 
be deflected from its course; it will die out’. This is a view of the | n 
nature of scientific research with which I do not wish to disagree. I } y 
think it is exaggerated. Certainly some sorts of limitation on | f 
scientific research would be fatal to it; if, for example, the scientist | b 
were allowed to pursue only those lines of research and to publish } a 
only those results which seemed to agree with a prevailing political r 
prejudice.! But it is not so certain that every kind of social control | s 
is destructive of scientific research. However, what is more important 
is that Professor Ritchie does not make it clear that this is not in 
itself a satisfactory kind of reason for insisting upon this indepen- 
dence. Ifthe freedom of scientific research is to be properly grounded 
it must be on the basis of its value to society, and not merely upon 
the crude fact (if it is a fact) that its freedom and its existence are 
inseparable. The questions which have to be considered are, What 
is the precise value to society (apart from any technological applica- 
tions) of the pursuit of scientific knowledge? And can this value be 
enjoyed only when scientific research is autonomous? Professor 
Ritchie, it is true, does consider these questions, but not in a way 
that convinces us that he knows them to be the heart of the argument. 
His answer appears to be that its value lies in the respect for truth 
that it engenders. This, at least, is the right kind of answer; a respect 
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1 An interesting discussion of this topic will be found in Professor M. 
Polanyi’s article on ‘Freedom in Science’ (Nineteenth Century, April 1947). 
Attention should also be called to his brilliant Riddell Memorial Lecture, 1946, 
on, Science, Faith and Society, O.U.P., 2s. 6d. 
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>can, ) for truth can be imagined to be desirable for its own sake. But is it 
a convincing answer? There is no doubt that in the past respect for 
: dis- | truth and the unimpeded pursuit of scientific knowledge were closely 
vhich | pound up with one another, but it is not so clear that this is now as 
ntific | true as it once was. And further, even if we accept this answer, it 
ogy’. | cannot be said to lead us unavoidably to the conclusion that the pur- 
ily in \ suit of scientific knowledge ought to be autonomous. The society is 
ies of | yet to exist which permitted genuine autonomy to any human 
ion.’ / activity whatsoever; to claim genuine autonomy is to claim to be 
logy; | free of all the framework of civil and criminal law which constitutes 
ocial | the shape of a society. And among the limitations our society puts 
edge, | upon the pursuit of scientific knowledge is that it should not involve 
yt on |} unnecessary cruelty to animals. However, in general, it may be 
} agreed that it is in the interests of society not to qualify the indepen- 
now- } dence of the pursuit of scientific knowledge, though further considera- 
that | tion of the grounds of this conclusion is, I think, required. 
ButI } ‘Technology’, on the other hand, the application of scientific dis- 
_ He | coveries to human affairs, clearly requires social control of some sort, 
nally | and in no hitherto existing society has it ever been suffered to operate 
I not uncontrolled. Its value to society depends not upon the state of 
f the mind it promotes but upon performing specific services in society 
se. I } which are judged to be individually beneficial. A society may be 
1 on foolish and refuse to avail itself of a scientific discovery which would 
ntist | be beneficial to it, but this sort of foolishness is defective judgment 
blish | about something concerning which society is obliged to make a judg- 
tical | ment of some sort; it cannot be supposed that every application of 
itrol | scientific knowledge to human affairs is always good merely because 
ftant | itis what it is. So far, I think, Professor Ritchie’s argument is un- 


~~ 


ot in } assailable. Its only defect is that he confines his notion of control 
pen- ) in respect of technology to only one kind of control, to restriction. 
ided | A well-ordered society may be supposed on occasion to use its 
ipon | customary or legal authority of control, not merely by way of limita- 
are | tion but also by way of the promotion of the application of scientific 
Vhat discovery to human affairs. This, however, is a small point. The 
lica- more important question is, In what manner can and does society 
ie be | control technology? And in answering this question Professor 
ssotr_{ Ritchie embarks upon an illuminating investigation of the way in 
way | which one of the most ancient branches of technology has been con- 
ent. | trolled in Western European societies — the branch of technology 
ruth | called Medicine. That medicine is a technology is clear; it is the 
pect | application of scientific knowledge to human affairs. The knowledge 


.m, { itself'is, of course, morally neutral; it is capable of being used for the 
947), } benefit or to the detriment of mankind. By what means has society 
1946, | sought to ensure that its use shall be good? By the Hippocratic 
Oath. This oath constitutes the intervening judgment (which Dr 
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Darlington believes to be either unnecessary or to be itself based 
upon scientific evidence) between science and society. No doubt 
the oath has been no more than a rough and ready control, and | 
think Professor Ritchie makes too much of it in isolation. It was 
never, in fact, the oath alone as a formula, which constituted the 
control, but always the oath in its place in the whole moral habit of 
the society, and the oath supported by certain legal obligations, 
However, although this is a relevant example of the kind of control 
society may exercise over technology, it does not, for Professor 
Ritchie, provide the model for all that is required on every occasion, 
and it certainly does not include all that has been projected in the way 
of social control. 

“It will be granted’, he continues, ‘that where there is a contact 
between politics and science or technology, the problems that result } 
are problems of morals. It may be said, however, that morality itself ( 
is properly a branch of science; that there is a science of society or of 
social conduct to provide a scientific basis for morals.’ This is his 
second theme. And it is here that the argument is not as clear to me 
as I should like it to be. He appears to me to be attempting to estab- 
lish two propositions, which are imperfectly distinguished, not 
equally profitable and perhaps even mutually exclusive. The first 
proposition is that no social or political science can ever be a science 
in the strict sense, and consequently no ‘technology’ springing from 
a social science can ever constitute a strictly speakin g scientific means 
of controlling human activity in general, and in particular human || 
activity when engaged upon exploiting genuine technologies a 
from the physical sciences. The argument runs somewhat as follows. | ! 
What is required is a social science and an appropriate technology | 
which would do for this human activity what a physical science and 
its appropriate technology does for, say, plant breeding. But when 
we consider both the materials and the methods of physical sciences 
we discover at once that they are fundamentally different from those 
with which the projected social science would have to work. And if, 
further, we consider the manner of the application of discoveries of 
physical sciences, we find that this too is something that, ex hypothesi, 
a social technology cannot emulate. The sort of knowledge which 
constitutes discovery in a physical science is a knowledge either of 
abstractions or of simplified objects which can be observed experi- 
mentally and expressed mathematically, while the social science 
would require a knowledge of concrete human beings. And while 
the technology which springs from a physical science involves only 
the control of physical objects, the control which would be required 
of the social technology would be the control of human beings. In 
other words, the technology which is the fruit of a physical science is 
always the administration of things, an activity which involves only 
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* baseq ) knowledge of things and the use of force, while the only technology 
doubt which can be supposed to spring from the social science is the control 
and I of persons, an activity which involves knowledge of concrete human 
It was beings and the use of, not force, but persuasion; for to force indi- 
ed the vidual behaviour is not to control it, but merely to disallow it. The 
abit of conclusion of the argument is, of course, that a social technology 
devised to control the use by man of technologies derived from the 
physical sciences is, in the strict sense, impossible; its defect in this 
respect is that it never achieves a fully scientific character. This is a 
familiar proposition and a familiar argument, though Professor 
Ritchie has made something of it for himself. It is often thought to 
be a sophistical argument, a mere quibble about the word ‘science’, 
ontact | but although it is certainly more substantial than that, I cannot say 
result | that I have ever been convinced by it. It appears to me to contain a 
y itself truth which nevertheless lies hidden. However, Professor Ritchie’s 
y or of conclusion is that ‘there is no science of statesmanship or politics or 
is his | Persuasion, if by science we mean the results of a systematic inquiry 
to me| comparable to that of the physical sciences’. 
estab-| The second, and more profitable, proposition is that, if a social or 
1, not { Political science could be found which was a science in the full sense, 
e first ( then the very qualities in respect of which it was scientific would 
cience disable the technology which sprang from it from controlling human 
from | activity and especially from controlling human activity when engaged 
manae upon the exploitation of the technologies derived from the physical 
uman | Sciences. Or, in other words, the project of the technological control 
of technology is self-contradictory. Now, the advantage of this pro- 
position is that in order to demonstrate its truth it is not necessary 
| to show that a social or political science in the full sense either can 
> or cannot exist. All that needs to be shown here, in order to show 
the impossibility of the strictly scientific control of human affairs, is 
‘ences | that the more strictly scientific the means the less they are able by 
those | themselves to control human affairs. I do not think that Professor 
nd if, Ritchie ever exactly formulates or tries to demonstrate this pro- 
ies of | Position; it seems to be something he has at the back of his mind 
thesi, while he is arguing about the first proposition. And this is unfor- 
vhich | nate, because, if this proposition could be established, it would 
establish conclusively what the demonstration of the first proposition 
cperi- could establish only inconclusively. The only positive notice Pro- 
ience | {28sor Ritchie takes of it is when he is dealing with the suggestion 
while | that Law is a social technology capable of controlling human activity. 
only | He thinks it profitable to pursue this suggestion because if a true 
uired / S0Ccial technology is to be found anywhere it is surely to be found in 
s. In | Law. Now, ‘law is concerned with certain limited human ends: the 
maintenance of peace and civil order, the just settlement of disputes, 
and the preservation of civil liberties’. But it is clear at once that it is 
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a technology incapable, by itself, of controlling human affairs in 
general, and in particular of controlling human activity when it js 
engaged in exploiting the technologies derived from the physical 
sciences, because it is incapable of controlling itself. And, what js 
more important, the more closely it approaches to the condition of a 
genuine technology the more certainly it lacks control over itself, and 
lacks authority to control what lies beyond itself. Indeed, the 
defects of law as a scientific means of controlling human affairs are 
a function, not of its scientific imperfection, but of its scientific 
virtues. A rule of law as such is as unprotected against injustice as a 
scientific discovery as such is unprotected against evil results when 
applied to human affairs; they share the same defects, the lack of an 
inherent principle of self-control. A society always looks outside its 
positive law for a criterion of justice by means of which to control \ 
that law (precisely as it looks outside the technology of medicine to 
the Hippocratic Oath in order to control the practice of medicine); 
and normally, says Professor Ritchie, it has found that criterion of 
justice in an ideal or natural law. I doubt whether this is either a 
satisfactory account of the direction in which the criterion of justice 
has been sought or of the direction in which a genuine criterion 
is likely to be found; this notion of a natural law is perhaps the least ; 
convincing of the current formulae of moral criteria. But, whether | 
or not this is so, the substance of the argument remains: law requires 
to look outside itself in some direction, and the more strictly scientific 
it became the more certainly would this be so. 

Professor Ritchie does not investigate the claims of other so-called 
social sciences (economics, for example) to provide a technology 
capable of controlling human affairs. Nor does he consider the 
possibility of a science (and a technology) of justice itself. But, then, } 
he does not require to do so. As I understand it, he has been trying [ 
to establish a proposition which, if established, would fix upon the 






character of any social science an inability to provide a technology 
to control human affairs proportionate to its scientific character. It 
is a bold attempt; I wish it had been undertaken more directly. 
There is, however, another point which should be considered: the 
oblique effect of what we call ‘science’ in the minds of those who have 
been subject to its influence. It may be demonstrable that there can- 
not be a science, in the strict sense, of human affairs, and it may be 
demonstrable that if there were such a science and if a genuine 
technology followed, it would not itself provide the sort of control 
of human affairs which every society needs and has always practised; 
but it does not follow that the scientific enterprise and the approxima- 
tion to a social science that has been achieved and may be extended 
are wholly without legitimate influence upon the way in which we 
think about the ends to be pursued in human affairs. The fact of the 
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matter is, it is impossible to separate absolutely in the mind that sort 
of learning from experience we call ‘science’ and that sort of learning 
from experience which is involved in judgments of value. And one 
of the important oblique effects of the scientific enterprise has been 
to make necessary a reform in the way in which the ends pursued in 
society are stated, and consequently the way in which they are 
thought about. But to trace these positive, though indirect, relations 
between ‘science’ and society is a project for another occasion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

I have followed with a great deal of interest the excellent discussions of both 
‘rationalists’ and ‘anti-rationalists’ concerning rationalism in politics, which 
have appeared in recent issues of your new and thought-provoking journal. 
While Mr Oakeshott’s analysis may be open to question on both matters of fact 
and philosophical interpretation, it seems to me that the basic motivating idea 
behind his articles is a correct one, and this idea has certainly been overlooked 
both by Mrs Krook in her direct but frequently irrelevant attack, and by Mr Postan 
in his somewhat oblique criticism and attempted defence of rationalism. Since 
this communication must be brief, no detailed analysis of either Mr Oakeshott’s 
articles or the replies to these can be given, but a few brief comments on the 
latter are in order and, since I have referred above to a ‘basic motivating idea’ in 
Mr Oakeshott’s discussion, something must be said concerning that. 

First, with respect to Mrs Krook’s remarks, it must be admitted that her criti- 
cisms of the complacency in the face of political and social problems both implied 
and stated directly in the original papers of Mr Oakeshott are indeed justified. 
It is always dubious, if not actually dangerous, to place exclusive faith in what 
Tennyson called ‘the long result of Time’. Yet it is difficult to believe, particularly 
in the light of his own statements, that Mr Oakeshott really meant to say that in 
political or social matters we should neither think nor act on the basis of such 
thought. Yet one might suppose that he had if one relied solely on Mrs Krook’s 
attack for an understanding of Mr Oakeshott’s position. 

Second, Mr Postan’s comments, despite certain doubtful assertions about 
the philosophers, particularly Kant, are undoubtedly in good order and his able 
defence of reason in human affairs is by no means to be taken lightly. Yet he, 
like Mrs Krook, seems to have missed the main point of Mr Oakeshott’s articles, 
and this is clearly revealed by the fact that he, again like Mrs Krook, employs so 
obvious argument against ‘anti-rationalism’ as the assertion that even the attack 
upon reason is ‘rational’. Mrs Krook resorts to some elaborate remarks about 
facts and interpretations in order to make this obvious point, while Mr Postan 
goes to less trouble to point out that some anti-rationalists ‘might themselves be 
found approving of reason’. 

All this is well and good, rational (in the sense of intelligible, coherent and not 
self-contradictory) thought is required even in a criticism of rationalism, but the 
point is that Mr Oakeshott is not protesting against the use of reason, but against 
rationalism. Such a distinction is no mere polemical device (Mr Postan himself 
makes use of a distinction between the ‘history of rational thought’ and the 
‘history of rationalist claims’) but is of the utmost importance, since what Mr 
Oakeshott has characterized as rationalism is no mere unvarnished use of ‘reason’ 
but a very special interpretation of reason and reason’s function in certain 
practical contexts. Mr Oakeshott’s papers, despite their shortcomings, have the 
merit of pointing accurately to the conception of reason and its function which 
has largely held the field in Western culture since the Renaissance. Certainly 
historians, above all others, should be aware that the idea of reason has had a 
history; that what the Greeks called Jogos is not the same as the empty and formal 
reason which the medieval thinkers used for expressing the Christian world view, 
nor again is the /umen naturale of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
equivalent to either. This is a highly important consideration and it has been 
overlooked by both of Mr Oakeshott’s critics. The recognition of this fact puts 
to an end (or should) all facile discussions employing such terms as ‘reason’ and 
‘rationalism’ as if these terms had only one meaning, and that an obvious one. 
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Mr Oakeshott has seen, and gone a long way toward correctly characterizing, 
the conception of reason dominant in the modern period. The reason of the great 
modern philosophers and social theorists from the end of the sixteenth century is, 
as Mr Oakeshott correctly points out, what may be called ‘technical reason’ the 
aim of which is not that unity with the known which characterized the Platonic 
theory of knowledge, but control over the known leading ultimately to that 
mastery over nature and history which has been the pride (if not yet the fall) of 
modern man. There is no dispute here between the use of reason or the rejection 
of reason, but rather the question of whether the rationalist conception of con- 
trolling reason is the only or even the most fruitful conception of reason. Mr 
Oakeshott has understood controlling reason and expressed his criticisms; his 
opponents, despite the correctness of some of their replies, have overlooked the 
main point by taking the issue to be whether or no reason shall be used at all. 
This is obviously no issue that can be discussed since we have already used reason J 
to state the issue. What is of genuine significance is the question; must the use of 
reason inevitably involve us in a rationalism of controlling reason? This is the 
fundamental philosophical question of our time and has been since the philosophy 
of Hegel. The answer to this question will involve a full discussion of controlling 
or technical reason in relation to reason in its other forms and uses. 
I am, Sir, Yours etc., 


AOrwr RRP etre TK 
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JOHN E, SMITH 
Barnard College 
Columbia University, New York 


Sir, 
Sadly late in reading your June number, I have only just seen Mr G. L. Arnold’s 
interesting article on The June Days. Will you none the less allow me to raise one 


or two queries? 

The June rising, Mr Arnold suggests, might be regarded as ‘nothing but an 
unconscious attempt on the part of the working class to make France safe for 
democracy by making it safe for modern capitalism. In all probability its victory 
would have tended towards this result. Under the conditions established by a 
brief period of ‘‘proletarian dictatorship’’ the industrial modernization of 
France might have proceeded more rapidly ... than under Louis Bonaparte’. 
This is a provocative suggestion which it is a pity Mr Arnold did not elucidate. 
What exactly had he in mind when he wrote the words ‘industrial modernization’ ; 
and can a ‘brief’ period of ‘proletarian dictatorship’ be easily envisaged, unless 
it be one whose brevity is due to internal collapse or violent overthrow, either of 
which would be likely to entail a vigorous reaction and the consequent rejection 
of much if not all such ‘modernization’? Elsewhere Mr Arnold remarks that a 
‘proletarian dictatorship’ ‘would hardly have involved anything in the nature of 
socialization — Louis Blanc’s projected national workshops were after all 
perfectly compatible with free enterprise’. But can we really be sure where ‘a 
proletarian dictatorship’ would have stopped? Barbés and his followers de- 
manded the nationalization of the Bank of France, of insurance companies, 
railways, mines, salt-works and canals, and there seems to be no reason to sup- 
pose that such a regime need have limited itself to an attempt to apply the theories 
of Louis Blanc. The February Revolution had accentuated an economic crisis. 
Is it not most probable that a victory of the workers in June would have intensi- 
fied it still further, at the same time increasing the risk of war and accelerating 
the flight of capital, the greater abundance of which under the Second Empire 
made striking commercial and industrial development possible? It is indeed 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that Mr Arnold’s view of mid-nineteenth-century 
French history is coloured by his dislike of the Second Empire. Thus he tells us 
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that it took ‘half a generation of Bonapartist misrule to persuade the French 
bourgeoisie to give republicanism another chance’ and that under the Second 
Empire this class suffered ‘police rule, financial pillage and military defeat’. 
Napoleon III’s governance may have been misrule according to some abstract 
democratic standard; but was it so compared with many of the other Continental 
administrations of the day, and was it so even by French standards of the time? 
What of the seven million Frenchmen who cast their votes for the Empire as late 
as 1870? The significance of that vote cannot be explained away merely by 
dubbing it a ‘plebiscitarian election swindle’. Again what is Mr Arnold referring 
to when he speaks of ‘financial pillage’? Three other points occur to me. One is 
that it is dangerous to write of the middle class as though it were a compact 
entity with but a single mind. ‘The middle class’, says Mr Arnold, ‘was as yet 
unconverted to democracy’ in 1848. Yet he himself distinguishes between ‘the 
professional class’ to whom republicanism as a settled conviction was still con- 
fined and the haute bourgeoisie who had been Orleanist and were to be become 
Bonapartist, and talks now of the ‘industrial bourgeoisie’ and now of the 
‘bourgeois Radicals’. In considering the middle class at this time must we not 
also distinguish between the man who already had the vote and the man who had 
not, and between the small man in commerce and industry and the new man in big 
business, of whom he was often profoundly jealous? And, if by democracy we 
mean a system of parliamentary government operating through universal suffrage, 
must we not at any rate except from Mr Arnold’s generalization his ‘bourgeois 
Radicals’ and their supporters since they were the very men who introduced 
universal suffrage? Secondly, it is to be remembered that the universal suffrage 
introduced in 1848 came to stay. When Mr Arnold writes of the final re-emerg- 
ence after the Commune ‘of the ‘‘February Republic’? — complete with uni- 
versal suffrage’ he ignores the important constitutional differences between the 
Second and Third Republics and his readers might well infer that universal 
suffrage was reintroduced in the seventies. In fact, even the ‘unconverted’ 
middle class and aristocratic deputies of the Second Republic dared not do away 
with it, although they sought to limit its application, and Napoleon III of course 
maintained it, for what Mr Arnold would perhaps describe as his own nefarious 
purposes. Lastly, is it not an overstatement to say that ‘the recoil of the whole 
revolutionary movement during the late summer, and the easy triumph of the 
reactionary Austrian and Prussian governments in the following October, are 
generally agreed to have been due to the shattering impact of the Paris insurrec- 
tion and its bloody suppression’? Unquestionably the June Days had some effect 
in strengthening the morale of governments and depressing that of their opponents 
as well as in demonstrating that insurrectionary movements could be successfully 
dealt with by force; but they were not responsible for feuds among nationalities, 
for all the divisions in the democrats’ ranks, or for Austria’s victorious campaign 
in Italy, which was already under way before the rising took place. The situa- 
tion in Germany and the Austrian Empire was far too complex for the failure of 
the revolutionary movements there to be ascribable wholly to the failure of an 
insurrection in a foreign capital. So much of Mr Arnold’s argument is so inter- 
esting and suggestive that I hope I shall not appear ungracious in calling attention 
to one or two points in which he appears to me to have succumbed to the his- 
torian’s besetting temptation to claim too much for his subject of the moment. 
I am, Sir, Yours etc., 
J. P. T. Bury. 


Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MARGUERITE MILWarbD: Artist in Unknown India. Werner Laurie, 21s. net. 


This book may be described as anthropology without tears. Carried along by 
the charm of the narrative and the interest of the subject, the reader finds that 
he has learnt much about primitive societies in India without knowing it. And 
the scientific value of the work is attested by such an authority as Professor 
Fleure. But the book is much more than this. It includes a description of one 
of the last remaining aristocratic societies in the world at Hyderabad, a descrip- 
tion which may soon become an obituary notice. It contains exercises in artistic 
criticism particularly of the great Hindu and Buddhist monuments of the Deccan, 
and it concludes with a loving description of the still living though archaic 
society of Nepal. 

The book is a record of two long visits to India made by Mrs Milward between 
the years 1935 and 1937 for the purpose of making busts of primitive tribes. The 
classical-looking Todas of the Nilgiris provided a scientific pretext on the ground 
that they are dying out, and Mr. A. de C. Codrington the immediate inspiration. 
It is good to know that Cambridge had an important share in the enterprise in 
the person of Professor Hutton who encouraged a visit to Assam, and it is still 
better to know that Mrs Milward has presented her complete collection of heads 
to the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, where they will be available for 
students of anthropology as well as of art. 

Mrs Milward writes simply and well. Her sympathy with primitive peoples 
suffuses the book and she displays a remarkable power of seeing life in the jungle 
from the primitive’s standpoint. This fact is the more notable if the difficulties 
of terrain and climate and the shortcomings of transport and the amenities are 
realized. It is difficult to say whether her artistic achievement, human under- 
standing or courage and resource are most worthy of praise. 

Apart from her professional work, Mrs Milward has many suggestive things 
to say on the problems of tribal origins; the description of the negroid Kadars of 
Cochin is a case in point. There is much here to suggest cultural degeneration 
from a greater past as distinct from mere arrested cultural development. Her 
artistic criticism of Deccan monuments, and particularly of the Kailasha temple 
at Ellora, is also of great interest. She has the sculptor’s preference for Ellora 
to Ajanta, from which the layman may be tempted to dissent. But all her judg- 
ments are of value as her suggestions are of interest. 

This is a book to be recommended warmly. It needs only to be added that 
itis well produced and both the human types and Mrs Milward’s own work are 
excellently illustrated. 

PERCIVAL SPEAR 


ALLARDICE NICOLL (Ed.): Shakespeare Survey I. C.U.P., 12s. 6d. net. 


Two years ago a small group of international scholars first met at Stratford. 
This handsome volume, the outcome of that fruitful experiment, is now issued 
under the sponsorship of The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, The Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trust and the University of Birmingham. Professor Nicoll, with an 
Advisory Board, plans a yearly survey which should appeal to academic and 
theatrical Shakespeareans as well as to a wider public. There will be no overlap 
With the existing Shakespearean bibliographies, such as the chapter on The 
Year’s Work in English Studies, but foreign correspondents, producers and 
theatrical critics, lecturers and bibliographers will sketch the contemporary 
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Shakespearean scene, in original articles and reviews of certain fields, with the 
object of assessing the trend of interest and of stimulating future research. 

This opening volume is concerned chiefly with Shakespeare and the theatre. 
The compressed and valuable ‘Studies in the Elizabethan State since 1900’, con- 
tributed by the editor, is in the tradition of the late C. H. Herford’s Sketch of 
Recent Shakespearean Investigation. Professor G. E. Bentley writes learnedly on 
Shakespeare and the Blackfriars Theatre, and Professor Dover Wilson on Titus 
Andronicus on the Stage: Mr McManaway describes the resources of the Folger 
Library and Mr Shapiro discusses early drawings of the Bankside. The other 
articles are of a more popular kind, and some, I must admit, seem a trifle flimsy; 
but the surveys of theatrical production and the series on ‘The Year’s Contribu- 
tion to Shakespearean Study’ range in lively and judicious fashion over their 
wide terrain. 

The next volume will deal chiefly with the Problem Plays and Romances. 


M. C. BRADBROOK 


MULK Raj ANAND: Apology for Heroism. Lindsay Drummond, 5s. net. 


This book is an essay in intellectual biography. The author, known for his 
imaginative writing and preoccupation with social themes, here tries to discover 
what he believes and how he came to believe it. If we feel less than certain that 
his conclusion ‘I believe in Man’, represents the solution rather than the evasion 
of his problem, and even doubt whether Mr Anand is sure of it himself, that does 
not affect the interest of the story or the skill with which it is composed. Mr 
Anand is an interesting and sincere writer, and if at times his writing has a 
diffuseness reminiscent of Tagore, at times it possesses an intellectual vigour and 
precision which is almost startling by contrast. 

In the nineteenth century intellectual Odysseys were wont to end in a Roman 
haven; in the twentieth they stretch further to Moscow. Mr Anand is a true 
modern in this respect for his journey is longer than most, commencing from the 
Punjab in a Hindu military family tinctured with Ismailism or the cult of the 
Agha Khan. Mentally it is equally diversified, starting from a rather bare corner 
of the great Hindu system, proceeding through the purlieus of philosophic 
idealism and liberalism with a backward turn towards an aesthetic approach to an 
idealized Hinduism until he finds rest behind Marxist walls. We leave Mr 
Anand trying to equate his belief in humanity with Marxian concepts and 
beginning to wonder whether those sheltering walls, so grateful to a wanderer in 
the desert of perplexity, are those of a palace or a prison. He is busily engaged, 
like so many others before him, in trying to show that liberty is not the freedom 
to think and act as one likes within limits, but as someone who says he represents 
the community tells you is good for you. ‘What’s for their good, not what 
pleases them’, in Cromwell’s style, the keynote of all authoritarian systems. 

Yet Mr Anand would be far from happy if he found himself in this position, 
for this is in fact the position he has been trying to escape from all his life. The 
first section on his home, where the reaction from its lack of culture betrays 
him into criticism of his parents, provide the emotional clue to his book. A 
sensitive spirit seeking self-expression, he embraced the West ardently because 
it offered him a way of escape. He later became a nationalist because he saw in the 
British an obstacle to India’s escape from the past. Finally Marxism offered a 
way of escape from the perplexities and inequities of the modern industrialized 
world itself. In its simplest terms his story is that of a sensitive human spirit 
seeking freedom and finding rest, like Newman, in an authoritative system because 
that, for the moment, provided escape from something else. 

But there is implicit in Mr Anand’s thought a divergence from the orthodox 
Marxist faith. He is neither a determinist nor a philosophic materialist, and he is 
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therefore likely to find that while the communist solution of the problem of the 
organization of life in the machine age may be intellectually satisfying, the 
communist version of the meaning of life is morally constricting. Mr Anand is 
one of those who cannot live by bread alone, and he 1s likely soon to be complain- 
ing that the bread provided for him is a stone. 

This book is, not as one might expect, a study of the reaction of a mind steeped 
in the ideas of one civilization to the impact of another, for his Hindu background 
was limited and soon left behind. Its essential interest is as a record of an artist 
seeking light in the complexities of the modern Western world. And here it is 
very interesting indeed. Mr Anand has battled manfully and sincerely and news 
of his further progress will be awaited with interest. 

PERCIVAL SPEAR 


P. A. Bower, A. J. BRown, C. LEUBUSCHER, J. MARS, ALAN Pim: Mining, Com- 
merce, and Finance in Nigeria (The Economics of a Tropical Dependency, 
edited by Margery Perham, vol. Il). Faber and Faber, 35s. net. 


In the far-off days of 1941, when Mr Arthur Greenwood was drawing up plans 
for a post-war England (so we were told), Miss Margery Perham set on foot a 
large-scale investigation of the political and economic institutions of British 
dependencies in Africa. Nuffield College, Oxford, assumed administrative con- 
trol; the Rhodes Trust provided funds; and the Government gave a perfunctory 
blessing. (The scheme was launched, it was announced at the time, ‘with the 
knowledge and approval of the Minister without Portfolio’.) The Government, 
indeed, might well give its approval; for we had reached a time when precedent 
and goodwill were very uncertain guides in the formulation of colonial policy. 
Many changes had been delayed far too long already; and only a greater willing- 
ness to hasten could save the colonial empire from eventual catastrophe. But 
rapid and radical advance demands a clear understanding of the forces at work. 
How did existing institutions work? What were the attitudes and the aspirations 
of those whose actions they guided? What were the limiting factors — social and 
physical — which would determine the scope and direction of change? A survey 
of the existing state of knowledge could only make the boldest spirits quail. Here 
and there, in this ill-charted country, a point had been marked by anthropologists 
or by students of politics, such as Miss Perham herself; and a brilliant outline for 
the whole continent south of the Sahara had been drawn by Lord Hailey and his 
collaborators. But this was only a beginning. ‘. . . Geographers in Afric-Maps/ 
With Savage-Pictures fill their Gaps’, Swift had written; and it was still largely 
true in the whole field of African studies. 

Nuffield College chose, as one of its first assignments, to study certain aspects 
of the economy of Nigeria; and this book is the second of two volumes in which 
the main conclusions reached are set forth. What degree of success has been 
attained? A first glance is not encouraging. There is a suggestion both of pre- 
tentiousness and of attempted self-justification about the book. Even on the 
title-page the authors’ names are preceded by their titles (Dr, etc.) — a curious 
deviation from convention; and a few pages below we are treated to details of 
their careers, which are often of no possible relevance to the work in hand. We 
learn much, too, of the great difficulties they encountered, and of the way in 
which authors and editors were summoned away from their work to embark on 
important missions. At the beginning of chapters there are often entries like 
this: ‘This chapter is a very brief extract from a comprehensive unpublished 
| study referred to subsequently as the treatise’ (p. 177). And the substance of the 
book is not, at first reading, more reassuring. In the first two pages of the 
elaborate bibliography, for example, the titles of three books are incorrectly 
given, including, curiously enough, a book by one of the present authors. Techni- 
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cal, and quasi-technical, terms are plastered over the pages, where a little thought 
would have made them unnecessary: ‘Oligopsonist and oligopolist firms are . , , 
desirous of a collusive monopsony and monopoly during a depression’ (p. 75), 
And there is much sheer bad writing: ‘The only exception would be the cost 
within the region of services declared to be central services, such as the railways, 
posts and telegraphs, income tax and audit, which would continue to be carried 
on the central estimates, together with the central organization of government 
and such charges as interest on public debt and pensions’ (p. 269). Such passages 
are worth quoting only because they occur throughout the book and make 
re-reading a continual necessity. 

It says much for the intrinsic value of the book that, in the face of these 
deterrents, one’s final verdict is not unfavourable. The chapter on ‘Public 
Finance’ by Sir Alan Pim is, perhaps, the most useful statement of the charac- 
teristics of financial policy in a backward territory which has yet been published, 
Sir Alan ventures many illuminating generalizations — though often as asides, 
rather than as integral parts of a continuous argument. Similarly, Dr Charlotte 
Leubuscher’s chapter on ‘The Policy Governing External Trade’ is a mature 
and considered analysis. The major contributors to the volume, Mr Mars and 
Miss Bower, have also done much useful work. There is a mass of material in 
their chapters of a kind which has not been collected and analysed with such 
thoroughness for any British colony before. Professor A. J. Brown’s final f 
chapter — a summing up of the material in both volumes — is a skilful synthesis of 
peculiarly intractable material. 

Despite the fact that some of the contributors make rather heavy weather of [ 
their subjects, the broader problems never sink wholly from view. The danger ff 
of deciding policy in ignorance of the facts, in London, or in ignorance of theory, 
in Lagos, is often brought home. It was not fully realized during the 1930s, for 
example, that Nigeria was unlikely to gain very much from Imperial Preference, 
while she was certain to lose a great deal. The virtual exclusion of Japanese foot- 
wear, for example, by high tariffs had a far greater importance in this hookworm- 
infested country than governments were willing to acknowledge: by hindering the 
improvement of health standards, it also hindered the raising of the productivity 
of labour. Again, when textile quotas were imposed on the colony in 1934 in the Ff 
interests of Lancashire manufacturers, the British Government was apparently [ 
not fully aware of the importance of cheap textiles to the people, while the 
government of Nigeria lacked a clear conception of how the quota system would 
work. ‘It will drive consumers as a whole’, the Acting Governor told the Legis- 
lative Council, ‘to spend less on imports, to keep Nigerian money in Nigeria, 
and thus to increase the purchasing power in the country.’ Or to take another 
case, the Colonial Office remained unduly complacent in regard to some of the 
policies of the big trading companies. By extending their retailing activities the 
companies helped to drive African traders out of business, and at the same time 
they failed to train Africans for responsible positions in their own organizations. 
As a result, the commercial opportunities available to Africans were decreasing 
at a time when the number of educated and detribalized men seeking some such 
occupation was rapidly growing. The insufficient appreciation by the government 
of problems such as these, which seemed perfectly clear and of urgent importance 
to African leaders, had political as well as economic consequences: it tended 
towards a sense of frustration, which could only hinder orderly political advance. 

These problems, and many others, are very fully analysed, and a mass of ff 
material is presented which should serve as the starting-point for much further 
investigation. As Dr Brown writes: ‘One thing is certain; to reconcile political 
and economic advance, and to avoid the disasters which the obstruction of either 
would bring, a positive and clear-headed study of the social consequences of 
economi¢ change — and hence of economic change itself — will be imperative." 
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And he concludes: ‘It is to be hoped that the studies in this book may provide 
some preliminary material for this enormous task.’ His conclusion is a modest 
statement of what has, in fact, been achieved. 

J. W. DAvIDSON 


Sir F. M. Powicke: Three Lectures given in the Hall of Balliol College, Oxford, 
in May 1947. O.U.P., 5s. net. 


It sets the wind in the sails of the historical student when one who is seasoned 
in the sea-faring brings his ship out of line to proclaim in a vivid manner that 
history is not a mere technical undertaking, but a dip and an adventure into the 
life of the past, a life in every generation as moving, and as valid under the sun, 
as that of the present day. It was a happy thought on the part of Sir Maurice 
Powicke, before he resigned the Regius Professorship of History in Oxford, to 
give in the hall of his first college three lectures, ‘in the familiar and desultory 
manner congenial to a mood of *‘hail and farewell’’ ’; and to talk, particularly 
to young students, first about his own past, and then about Oxford at various 
periods and about history in general, as though these latter were only an extension 
of the former, and history itself only an old man remembering. The history is 
felt almost as though at each point it were a part of one’s own self that was 
being recaptured. Or rather it is something told about one’s grandfather —a 
matter for a little nostalgia, a great deal of compassion, and a certain pietas. In 
his working hours the historian has hardly time for these things, in which past 
and present most nearly become one, and only a thin screen seems to prevent 
our grasping all the generations as a single timeless thought. Sir Maurice even 
notes that the historian ‘as historian cannot retain the sense of tragedy. He must 
pass on’. We rejoice, therefore, to have the historian in one of his off-moments, 
and in unprofessional mood. 

One thing he has it very much on his mind to say, and he says it first of all 
with a quotation from A. L. Smith: ‘Imagination is the only key that can unlock 
the past.’ He will not reject the statistical methods that he half-distrusts; but ‘we 
must mix imagination with our statistics’, he insists. He suspects those who 
seek for ‘patterns’ in history; for history ‘takes us into the company of people 
whose experience eludes our categories’. 


Our strange inveterate desire to resolve activity into tendencies, to 
disbelieve in the common sense of men and women in the past as we try to 
make sense of them, can blind our eyes to the very things which make the 
past significant. 


He eschews unpleasant thoughts, however; and he does not say (what might be 
said) that those who build up their outlook on ‘patterns’ and tendencies and the 
other simplifications of abridged history are in danger of being less wise on the 
subject of human nature and destiny than the ploughman who reflects on life as 
he finds it, and knows that he knows no history. 

We are not surprised, then, to find that his third lecture is concerned with ‘the 
poetic element in history’ or the ‘poetic attitude’ to the past. 


The material of history — the complicated varieties of human experience 
in the past — require the same kind of responsiveness as that given by the 
poet. 


Insistently there beats through his utterances the urge to make the study of 
history an apprehending of past experience, a creative effort of sympathetic 
imagination. In this connection, those who share the hope may not always, in 
respect of the more immediate future, share the assurance in the sentence: ‘It is 
certainly my conviction that the poetic or contemplative side of human nature 
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must and will develop.’ Like the sons who dug in vain for their father’s treasure, 
but found a reward they had not looked for, the historian may meet beauty — 
which he must not allow to be ‘clouded by over-anxious commentary’ — or he 
may establish a contact which brings out ‘the poetic suggestiveness of history’. 
In keeping with all this, the historian most serves his age ‘when he may seem to 
be the most withdrawn, like a scientist in his laboratory’. 

On two important points he differs — differs perhaps even more than he 
realizes — from the older Acton whose ideas on these particular issues would 
seem to have been stunted by a late frost. He tells us that the historian 


has a duty to the past. He should not forget the services rendered by an old 
order of things, whether it was embodied in a class of society or in a system 
of beliefs, in the days of its strength. He should not be too sure that forgotten 
values have lost their worth, still less that they never had any worth to lose. 


In almost his earliest production, the young Acton had strained the bounds of 
thought in an attempt to make the self-same point understood. We should have 
resolved the enigma and comprehended the tragedy of Acton if we could trace 
the way in which he came to feel so strongly later in life that ‘the past was 
odious’, a thing to be regarded as a reign of sin and error, an edifice which it 
was the glory of liberalism to have destroyed. Sir Maurice discerns another 
anomaly, a strange division of soul in the later Acton —a division evident in 
examples which he quotes, and still more evident in the unpublished papers. 
Acton retained all his life what we might call the gift of the good fairy — the most 
admirably fluid views on the nature of historical scholarship that one could ever 
expect to find. The bad fairy, intervening later, and unable to take away the first 
gift, knew that it was sufficient to add another, however inconsistent with the 
first; and so decreed that there should co-exist — in the other half of his mind, 
so to speak — a hard dogmatic view of historical scholarship, one which ignored 
the degree to which the modern historian must be for ever unlearning. As there 
is a kind of Gresham’s Law in such a matter — the bad coinage driving out the 
good — it is not unimportant that Sir Maurice Powicke should have given his 
testimony in favour of elasticity. 

The first lecture deals with the tradition and the prospects of medieval history 
in Oxford. It is interesting to read: 


I can think of no university in the world, except possibly Paris, in which 
the interest in medieval life is both so well knit together in our private 
societies, so well informed, and so learned as in Oxford today. 


There is perhaps a reflection of the general tendency of the times in the words: 


It would be a mistake to conclude that the history of institutions, lay and 
ecclesiastical, will continue indefinitely to absorb the attention of young men 
and women who want to know, in the current phrase, what the medieval 
world was all about, what it was like. 


It would appear to be the case that in Oxford, even more explicitly than in 
Cambridge, there has been a difficulty in reconciling the policy which would be 
required for the establishment of a ‘school’ in a particular kind of history, with 
the needs of an undergraduate curriculum not primarily to be considered as a 
training for future historians. The solution seems to be the creation of a post- 
graduate course that is not a course of research — in Oxford, a degree of Bachelor 
of Philosophy, which for some people would be ‘an admirable avenue to the 
Doctorate in Philosophy’. 

For the rest we amble pleasantly with the author over the life of William of 
Alnwick and Maximus the Greek. We see the kind of side-track which the author 
likes to wander in — the humanism or the anticipations of modern science in the 
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Middle Ages; the question of ‘the defence of a way of life through the centuries’; 
the ‘capricious variety in the mutual adjustment between the Christian religion 
and the world throughout the ages of faith’; the ‘tendency of religious people to 
make a peepshow of Providence’; the sense of personal freedom that ‘can be 
won and maintained by prayer’. Shakespeare, we are told, ‘can impart a sense 
of safety while he plumbs the terrifying depths of human mischance, as though 
his own confidence in life were at its finest in dangerous situations’. In a book so 
disarming, and so desultory in its intention, it would perhaps be wrong even to 
wish that on some questions the author had hit harder and said more. Towards 
him, as towards ‘the ever-present mystery of Oxford’, we can only express that 
pietas which is his final theme. 
H. BUTTERFIELD 


J. W. Davipson: The Northern Rhodesian Legislative Council. Faber & Faber, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Dr Davidson’s book is the third in the series Studies in Colonial Legislatures, 
edited by Miss Margery Perham and published under the auspices of Nuffield 
College. It is the first volume to deal with the Legislative Council of a territory 
in which constitutional development is dominated by the problem of the presence, 
in the midst of an as yet largely inarticulate native community, of a minority of 
European settlers. In 1942 there were 15,000 Europeans and 1,370,000 Africans 
in Northern Rhodesia. 

In two admirably concise introductory chapters, Dr Davidson summarizes 
the history of Northern Rhodesia up to 1924, when the British South Africa 
Company handed over its administrative responsibilities in the territory to the 
Colonial Office, and surveys the structure of the Crown Colony Government that 
replaced the Company Administration. The composition and function of the 
Legislative Council is then examined in detail. It is shown that, in less than a 
quarter of a century, its composition will have been altered five times (the first 
African members are due to take their seats in Council this year), and that the 
part played in the government of the territory by the unofficial European mem- 
bers has tended to increase to a remarkable extent. Dr Davidson then proceeds 
to use the mirror of the debates in the Council to examine the changing attitude 
of the European community towards the major issues confronting the colony. 

For nearly thirty years the European settlers in Northern Rhodesia were 
encouraged to look forward to the eventual grant of self-government of the kind 
that the Southern Rhodesian settlers secured in 1923, that is, almost complete 
freedom to manage, not only their own affairs, but also those of the much larger 
native community. But in 1930 Lord Passfield affirmed that Britain’s main 
responsibility in East Africa must be to act as trustee for the native peoples ‘not 
yet able to stand on their own feet’. Dr Davidson shows that, once the settlers 
were convinced that the Imperial Government seriously intended that this con- 
ception of trusteeship should be applied in Northern Rhodesia, their primary 
reaction was to press for amalgamation with Southern Rhodesia. Underneath 
this desire for amalgamation lay the belief that the Southern native policy would 
ensure the survival of the old pattern of European supremacy. The Imperial 
Government refused to implement this ‘constitutional proposal advocated for 
non-constitutional reasons’. Secondly, Dr Davidson traces the gradual realiza- 
tion by the more responsible European politicians (Trade Union leaders as well 
as farmer-settlers) that, of itself, European supremacy can continue only so long 
as the Europeans retain a technical leadership, and that the African must gradu- 
ally be taken into partnership in the government of the territory. 

But if political power is no longer to be limited to the European minority, and 
if (as Dr Davidson convincingly argues from the analogy of Fiji) communal 
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representation cannot be considered as a possible short cut to self-government, 
then Northern Rhodesia will have to wait for self-government for some time, 
until the Africans are fit to participate in it. Thus, although Dr Davidson is 
reasonably optimistic about Northern Rhodesia’s constitutional future, he has 
to conclude by stressing that ‘constitutional development is only one part of the 
change which is taking place in Northern Rhodesia as a result of its contact with 
European civilization’, and that ‘the problem becomes comprehensible only 
when it is placed in its broader setting’. Unfortunately, though the series of 
which Dr Davidson’s clear and forthright essay forms a part is performing a 
very valuable function in its systematic survey of the nature of government in 
the British dependent empire (hitherto an all-too-neglected field of study), its 
plan does not really allow him full scope to examine this broader setting. It is 
to be hoped that at a later date Dr Davidson will be able to give us a companion 
volume dealing with the economic and social consequences of European 
settlement in Northern Rhodesia. 
J. D. Face 


LETTICE CooPER: Robert Louis Stevenson. Home & Van Thal, 6s. 


We are all of us writing, or in danger of writing, some small book for a series. 
The ideas of Mahomet, the life of Napoleon, or the history of Western civilization 
can all be disposed of, in these hurried days, in forty or fifty thousand words. 
We are reconciled to waiting a few years more for long promised works of 
scholarship, while their authors write for or edit the various ‘libraries’ whose 
numbers grow almost week by week. It is time, perhaps, for an assessment of 
our gains and losses from this remarkable phenomenon of post-war publishing. 
Here, however, there is space only for comment on the work under review. This 
book belongs to a series called ‘The English Novelists’, which seeks — in the 
words of the publishers — to explain the work of ‘great writers’ to those whose 
‘leisure is scanty and preoccupations are heavy’. One may ask, was it a necessary 
book? And it would be difficult to answer in the affirmative: the field was 
covered, shortly and with skill, by Miss Janet Adam Smith not so many years 
ago. Is it, then, a book deserving of being read? To this one’s reply may be less 
captious. Miss Cooper writes of Stevenson with sympathy and understanding. 
Her knowledge of the South Seas background of his last years is somewhat 
inadequate; and she sacrifices excessive space, it may be considered, to summaries 
of his books. But, on the whole, her book is vivid and reliable. 

Her criticism of Stevenson’s works is generally unexceptionable; but her main 
preoccupation is with the study of his life. It is a fascinating life to study, and an 
understanding of it throws up in higher relief the qualities and limitations of his 
writings. Consider, for example, the moment when for the first time he saw 
Fanny Van de Grift Osbourne. ‘It is when you come back at nightfall’, he wrote 
in An Inland Voyage, ‘and look in at the familiar room that you find Love and 
Death waiting for you beside the stove, and the most beautiful adventures are 
not those you seek.’ Before these words were written he had returned one night 
to the place where he was living in the Forest of Fontainebleau and seen, framed 
by the lamp-lit window of the inn, Fanny Osbourne and her children. Outside, 
in the warm night, he resolved that she should be his wife. When they married 
Stevenson was thirty (not twenty-five, as Miss Cooper says), and Fanny already 
a grandmother. It was the view through the window which had changed his life. 

Except, perhaps, in his student years in Edinburgh, when he resolved to marry 
a prostitute, Stevenson generally looked at life through a window. It was the 
price that his poor health exacted of him. Yet he thirsted for a fuller experience 
of normality. This yearning it is which does most to explain his development 
during his last years in Samoa. To the Samoans it was not apparent that he knew 
life largely at second-hand; and, in contact with them, he became less conscious 
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THE NAVY OF BRITAIN 


MICHAEL LEWIS 
Professor of History, Royal Naval College, Greenwich 
This is the most complete portrayal of Britain’s seafaring history yet published. 
It deals with the Origins, Ships, Officers, Men and Management and not with 
the R.N., R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. as separate entities, for these are only parts of 
our great national heritage. It is an outstanding work and superbly illustrated. 
30s. net 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 
ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


“A concise and interesting account of the growth of the British Museum 
Library.’’—Manchester Guardian. ‘‘The richest and most human book yet 
| published on the greatest of all libraries ...a book of information warmly 
| presented.’’—Birmingham Post. 2nd impression. 15s. net 


THE NEW INDIA 
SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE 


A vivid picture of the social, cultural, economic and political structure of India, 
| by one of the most distinguished members of the Indian Civil Service. 
With maps. 8s. 6d. net 


' PLANNING AND THE PRICE MECHANISM 
| J. E. MEADE 


_ The author outlines what he calls the Liberal-Socialist solution of our present 
economic problems. It makes the fullest use of the price mechanism and of 
free competition but it also involves the socialization of certain monopolistic 
concerns and state control of the price mechanism. 8s. 6d. net 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CHARLES BERG 


A realistic review of the whole field of clinical psychology by the author of 
| Deep Analysis. It describes a large number of cases from the simplest worries 
to incipient major disorders. It examines the subject of treatment and ends 

with suggestions for the future. 500 pages. 25s. net 


TIME: THE REFRESHING RIVER 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM 


| “His expositions are at all times agreeable... no mere collection of theorems... . 
but a gay and vigorous dissertation.’’—C. E. M. Joap in The New Statesman. 
2nd impression. 16s. net 
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of the bonds which confined him. His fears were subdued. ‘I feared’, he wrote 
home from the South Seas, ‘I feared I should make a mere shipwreck and yet 
timidly hoped not. I feared I should never have a friend, far less a wife, and yet 
passionately hoped I might.’ In Samoa he lived fully, though in his own peculiar 
way — talk and gardening and vin ordinaire. (Too fully for his enfeebled frame.) 
The Samoans, in return, were delighted that a man of his gifts and celebrity 
should find his greatest contentment amongst them. 

The peculiarities of his life are clearly reflected, of course, in his writing. Even 
in his letters he was inclined to lapse, in his search for the common touch, into 
the mannered language of the Boy’s Own Paper. He wrote to Sidney Colvin, for 
example, after his final departure from England: ‘Oh, it was lovely in our stable 
ship chock full of stallions! .. . and the full mind, full of external and physical 
things, not full of cares and rot about a fellow’s behaviour.’ Look, too, at his 
poems, full of words recalling fair weather and the open air, the nostalgic lan- 
guage of the invalid! Stevenson enlarged the world of fantasy which he had 
created as a sick and lonely child, he made it public through his brightly polished 
phrases, but he did not surmount it. When he had finished that fine story The 
Beach of Falesd, he wrote: ‘It is the first realistic South Sea story . . . I have got 
the smell and look of the thing a good deal; you will know more of the South 
Seas after you have read my little tale than if you had read a library.’ But he 
was wrong. Wiltshire, the trader, is correctly dressed, he lives in the right sort of 
house. The topographical descriptions are accurate enough, of the south coast 


of Upolu. But the human reactions he worked out in his head: neither traders, F | 


nor missionaries, nor Samoans were quite what he thought they were. 

The truth is, of course, that Stevenson was a child among his fellows. In the 
words of Henry Adams, who understood the Samoans more fully after four weeks 
than Stevenson did after four years, he was all ‘Scotch eccentricities and bar- 
barisms’; ‘he does not know the difference between people, and mixes them up 
in a fashion as grotesque as if they were characters in his New Arabian Nights’, 
Stevenson’s South Seas were a world which existed only in his own mind. We 
can be grateful to him for his South Sea Islands writings (as for his major works, 
which had other settings); but it is the gratitude which we have owed, in a later 
day, to Frederic Prokosch for The Asiatics or to Graham Greene for The Power 
and the Glory, not that which we feel towards writers who communicate an 
understanding of what it would really be like to belong to a society other than 
our own. Stevenson was not deficient in power to create, but he lacked sensitive- 
ness in observation. He was a bad travel writer, but he earned his place in this 
series of books on ‘great writers’ in his capacity as Tusitala, the Teller of Tales. 

J. W. DAvIDSON 


OU A new impression now available QUQUNURUAUN 


When the Going was Good 


by EVELYN WAUGH 


Extracts from four travel books written between 1929 and 1935; ‘The reader will 
find in the narratives of this urbanely disgruntled observer all the entertainment he 
could wish. The more fantastic his predicaments, the more bizarre his encounters, 
the better Mr. Waugh describes them. . . the going is extremely good.”—Spectator 
(PETER FLEMING). With colour frontispiece. 15s, net. 
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Medieval Classics 


A series of literary and historical texts with translations 


GENERAL EDITORS 


|| V. H. GALBRAITH, Director of the Institute of Historical Research, University of London 


R. A. B. MYNORS, Kennedy Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge 


A series which will supply a long-felt need to historical students, since 
many of these texts are now inaccessible. The titles will be issued in 


|| a variorum edition, each containing an historical introduction. The 


English translation faces the Latin original page by page. 


FIRST TITLE READY SHORTLY 


The Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond 


Edited by H. E. BUTLER, M.A. (Oxon) 


| The story of Samson, abbot of St. Edmundsbury, by his chaplain. No 


other writer brings out so clearly the difficulties of a great prelate who 


|| was also lord of half of the county of Suffolk. 15s. net 


Detailed prospectus of the series may be had on application 


| PARKSIDE NELSON EDINBURGH 





There in the Broad, within whose booky house 
Half England’s scholars nibble books or browse 
Where’er they wander blessed fortune theirs : 
Books to the ceiling, other books upstairs ; 
Books, doubtless, in the cellar, and behind 
Romantic bays, where iron ladders wind 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


Books on every subject for the scholar and student 


We pay special attention to orders received by post 


BROAD STREET, OXFORD 
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The inclusion of any book in this list does not preclude the possibility of review 
in a later issue. 

Accent: A Quarterly of New Literature. Volume VIII, Number 3, Spring 1948, § 
30c. 

Aice ACLAND: Caroline Norton. Constable, 16s. net. 

ARCHIVES INTERNATIONALES D’HISTOIRE DES SCIENCES, Numero 3, Avril 1948 
Academie Internationale d’ Histoire des Sciences. 

EmILy JANE BRONTE: Five Essays written in French, now translated by L. W. 


Nagel, with an Introduction and Notes by F. R. Ratchford. The University F 
of Texas Press. 


WINTON Dean: Bizet (Master Musicians Series, edited by Eric Blom). Dent, F 
7s. 6d. net. 
Free Minb: A Quarterly Critical Review, Volume II, Number 5, Spring 1948, 
H. A. R. Grips: Modern Trends in Islam. University of Chicago Press, 14s. net. 
HAMBURGER AKADEMISCHE RUNDSCHAU, 2 Jahrgang Mai-Juni 1948, 11-12 Heft. § 
A. P. HERBERT: Mr Gay’s London. Benn, 9s. 6d. net. 
HoBHOUSE MEMORIAL LECTURES, 1930-1940. Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d. net. 
JANKO LAvRIN: From Puskhin to Mayakovsky, a study in the evolution of f 
literature. Sylvan Press, 12s. 6d. net. 


T. C. LETHBRIDGE: Merlin’s Island, Essays on Britain in the Dark Ages. Methuen, : 
10s. 6d. net. 


R. F. MCNEILE: Christianity in Southern Fenland, Foreword by the Bishop of 
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